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WHEN we consider the number of persons who take an in- 
terest in an enlightened comprehension of their Bible—their Old 
Testament and the New Dispensation—it cannot but be a matter 
of surprise that the Palestine Exploration Fund should not meet 
with a far more extended support than has as yet been vouch- 
safed to it. Pages could be penned upon what remains to be 
done. What in biblical language is called the “ Low Country,” 
remains, for example, unapproached. The largest and most 
numerous group of biblical localities lie around Beit Jibrin, or 
Eleutheropolis, as'a central point, yet the sites of scarcely one— 
even of Gath itself—have been satisfactorily determined, The 
boundaries of the Tribes have only been proximately marked out, 
while the tels, or mounds of ruin, that remain to be excavated, 
though not so numerous in Palestine, from the rocky character of 
the country, as in Central, and especially Northern Syria, are 
almost inexhaustible. 

It is no figure of speech to say that the Holy Land, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, present a century’s work for the 
archmologist. The excavations of Layard, Botta, Loftus, Taylor, 
and others, have shown what such a system of exploration can 
produce. At every point, the same feature of great mounds of 
ruin force themselves upon the traveller's attention. ‘The great 

in of Shomamok, or of El Gla, south of Nimrud—the site pro- 

bly of the primeval Calah—is dotted with mounds. So with 
the central plain of Mesopotamia, from Mes-pyle, or the middle- 
gates, on the Tigris, to Zeugma, or “the bridge” par eminence on 
the Euphrates. The plains of North Syria are in the same way 
diversified by innumerable tels, almost always in part, or wholly, 
mounds of ruin, which might not afford many very ancient relics, 
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but their exploration would furnish a rich harvest of 
Roman, and medieval antiquities. Philistia, Simeon, Judah 
Dan, Benjamin, all the cis-Jordan and trans-Jordanic regions, 
await the pickaxe. Babylonia, Chaldwa, and Susiana, have not 
been half exhausted, and Arabia :emains untouched. Yet surely 
researches and studies of this character are replete with more 
pleasing results than many other pursuits that so engross attention 
in modern times. There is nothing in them that, whilst it adds 
to our previous stock of knowledge, does not also tend to improve 
the mind, Would that as much could be said of some of the 
social and political questions of the day? The study of the past 
has one great advantage—it teaches a lesson of humility, and 
tempers the pride of ephemeral power and glory; whilst that of 
the present 1s too often obscured by the dazzle of imaginary 
triumphs and progress, 

It was a wise thing on the part of the committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund to sum up in a popular and readable form the 
main results obtained up to the present moment, and it would 
have been to us a labour of love to have pointed out the most im- 
vortant additions made to our knowledge by these labours, but the 
teverend Dean of Westminster, who stands unrivalled in his 
comprehensive and picturesque descriptions of the outward features 
of the land, in their reference to historical incidents, and than 
whom no one was better fitted for the task, has to a certain ex- 
tent saved us the trouble. 

“ At last,” says the distinguished author of “ Sinai and Pales 
tine,” “the excavations of Jerusalem have been begun, slowly 
and gradually indeed, but when these pages are read, it will pro- 
vably be thought as rapidly as the circumstances would permit. 
In the plain and unadorned narrative of Captain Warren, the 
difficulties and dangers of the undertaking might almost escape 
notice, Yet the perils will appear sufficiently great to any one 
who draws out from the good-humoured story the fact that these 
excavations were carried on at the constant risk of life and limb to 
the bold explorers. The whole series of their progress was a suc 
cession of lucky escapes. Huge stones were day after day ready 
to fall, and sometimes did fall, on their heads, One of the ex 
plorers was injured so severely that he could barely crawl out mt 
the open air; another extricated himself with difficulty, torn and 
bleeding; while another was actually buried under the ruims 
Sometimes they were almost suffocated by the stifling heat; 
other times they were plunged for hours up to their necks ™ 
the freezing waters of some subterranean torrent; sometimes 
blocked by a falling mass, without light or escape. And thes 
labours had to be carried on, not with the assistance of those 
the spot, but in spite of the absurd obstacles thrown in the way 
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work by that singular union of craft, ignorance, and stupidity, 
which can only be found in Orientals—workmen who, in winter, 
could never get the idea drummed into their heads that working 
would make them warm. Turkish dignitaries believing that the 
Sacred Rock lies on the top of a palm-tree, from the roots of which 
spring all the rivers of earth, and with a ready pretence for 
evading every request. The readers of these pages will be com- 
pensated by being thus enabled to form the acquaintance of such 
and tried friends as Captain Warren and his faithful Achates, 
rjeant Birtles. We trust that they are compensated by the 
result of their labours.” 

These results are, however, according to the reverend dean him- 
self, in as far as regards the archeology of Jerusalem, as yet of a 
very unsatisfactory character. With respect to the question of 
water supply, of which we have before treated at length, after the 
researches of Willis, Williams, Whitty, and Pierotti, whilst it has 
been to a certain extent determined that there is no actual spring 
within the walls, the whole mount is, we are told, so honey- 
combed with cisterns, “as to give ample materials for the con- 
jecture of Tacitus and for the imagery of Scripture, whilst at the 
same time it takes away from them the foundation of exact and 
literal truth.” 

The course of the ancient walls, on which hangs the much-die- 
puted question of the possible authenticity of the Holy Sepulchre, 
still remains unsolved ; or, rather, so “wh additional progress has 
been made towards its solution, that, as far as the excavations have 
as yet gone, they disparage, rather than confirm, the alleged proof 
that the walls excluded the site from their compass, and therefore 
admitted of its genuineness. 

The controversy respecting the Temple area is, we are told, still 
sub judice. The external aspect of the Ancient Jerusalem is in 
two or three points brought out with new force. But the utmost 
that can be said is, that some proofs have been discovered of the 
form of the ancient houses. The revelation of the immense height 
of the Temple wall above the Kedron Valley is, however, pro- 
claimed to be “astounding.” Some approximation to the date of 
the wells of the Temple have also been made by the discovery of 
supposed Phoenician characters marked in red paint on their sur- 
face. The interesting discovery by Dr. Robinson of what he sup- 
posed to be the arch of the bridge, which later travellers much 
contested, has now been definitely confirmed by the disclosure of 
8 remaining fragments. The whole history of the cartography 
of Jerusalem is for the first time clearly set forth, whilst it has 
reached its best illustrations in the maps and contours now for the 
first time published. 

e of the most interesting results connected with this point is 
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the discovery that the valley or ravine of Hinnom, instead of 
being confined, as it has been usually in modern times confined, to 
the valley south of Jerusalem, includes, if it is not identical with, 
the glen of the Kedron east of the city. “This appears to follow 
beyond question from Jer. xix. 11; and it agrees, not only with 
the Mussulman nomenclature, but with most all the biblical indi. 
cations on the subject, and especially with the word Gehinnom,” 

The sketch of Jerusalem given at page 302 certainly conveys g 
now idea of the topography of Jerusalem, Instead of a hill between 
two valleys, that of Gihon and Hinnom on one side, and that of 
Kedron on the other, we have the valley of Hinnom identified 
with that of Kedron, and a due importance given to the Tyropoeon 
valley. The Virgin's Fountain is also identified with En Rogel, 
a point which naturally results from M. Ganneau’s discovery of the 
rock Zeheleth at Siloam (Athenwum, 1870, p. 357). 

It is to be observed, however, that Rabbi Schwarz, who held 
that Emek Rephaim, or “ the Valley of Rephaim,” was synonymous 
with Emek Hapegarim, the valley of corpses (instead of “ valle 
of giants”), of Jer. xxxi, 40, since it appears from Psalm Ixxxvin, 
Ll, that Rephaim signifies the same with Pegarin, “ the dead 
body,” had previously referred the valley of Hinnom to the Tyro- 
poeon, “ Between the valleys of Kedron and Rephaim,” said the 
rabbi, “and to the west of the spring Shiloach, there is a small, 
narrow valley, running in a northern direction, and is partly 
embraced within the limits of the city at the north-west; I refer 
to the valley Gé Ben Hinnom, Josephus (Bell. Jud. vi, 5) calls 
it Tyropoeon—i. e. Cheesemakers’ Valley. It also separates Mount 
Moriah from Zion” (Geo, of Pal. p. 239). 

Whilst Mr. Spiers remarks, then, that the results of the excave- 
tions down to the foundations of the Haram wail—in some cases 
eighty feet below the surface of the ground—although astounding 
us by the stupendous nature and extent of the masonry, do not lea 
to any more definite conclusions as regards the architectural style 
of the Jewish nation than can be learnt by those portions hitherto 
exposed to view, the area of the “Noble Sanctuary,” as it is now 
appropriately designated, has yet to be explored thoroughly, the 
exact course of the walls has still to be traced, and the tombs of 
the kings, which, as Dean Stanley justly remarks, must be some- 
where within the walls, remain to be found, These points must 
form the next act of the society's operations, and it is to be hoped 
that they will meet with every support to carry them out. 

Turning from the Holy City to the Holy Land, the first regwn 
that attracts our attention is that at the head of the Jordan, stat 
ing from the Grotto of Pan. 

It is to be remarked that Captain Wilson, as also Mr. Macgregot, 
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in his celebrated exploration of the Jordan in the Rod Roy, consider 
Jouephev's statemen that the fountain at Banias was ih part 
derived from Lake Phiale, to be fabulous, Oaptain Wilson says 
he sought for subterranean passages leading from the fountains of 
Ranias, but none could be found, and, he adds, the rapid dip of 
the strata westerly would not allow the water to rh to the 
fowntain. But it is precisely this rapid dip of the strata which 
would carry the waters beneath the ravine of Wady-em-Keiby and 
a basaltic or voloanic eruption would bring the waters of Lake 
Phiale, or from further Hermon with its lakelets, to the sturfiee 
again at Banias and at Dan. As to there being no subterrationt 
the very exit of such large bodies of water proves the 
existence of such. The sourees cannot have their origi at the 
spot at which they come to the surface. Mi Macgregor 
admits that the sheikh at Buanias said, as Josephus recorded of 
that straw had been put in at Sheba and appeared at the 
jas fountain; but, he adds, the impure water of Phiale is very 
different from the sweet water of the fountain, omitting the éon- 
sideration that the water would be purified by filtration through 
the rocks, , 

No allusions are apparently made by either the Palestine ex- 
plorers or by Mr. Macgregor to the curious approximation made 
by the learned Fiirst of Dan to the mythological Pan—Dan-jaan 

2 Sam, xxiv. 6, or “the Pan who plays upon the eyrinx or 
pipe—yet these approximations are of great interest in clearing up 
the legendary relations of the two fountains of Dan and Pan. 

The reconnaissance was extended hence down the valley to the 
spot where the Hasbany joins the Banias river, beyond which the 
course of the river into Lake Hflch has as yet only been explored 
by Mr. Macgregor, whose interesting adventures are graphically 
related in his “ Rob Roy on the Jordan.” 

The water-parting to the west was next explored by Ijon (mis- 
printed Ijor), supposed by Robinson, Thomson, and Van de Velde 
to be represented by Tel Dibbin, although the name may linger 
in that of Mer} Ayun, or “ the Meadow Springs;” then by Abil, 

significative of “ meadow land,” and the site not only of Beth- 
Abel, as we are here told, but of Abel Maim, or “Abel of the 
Waters,” and of Abel Beth Maacah, besieged in the time of David 
- Fargt in the reign of Asa by Benhadad; and in the reign of 
ekah by Tiglath-pileser. The castle of Hunin, the identification 
of which is not yet satisfactorily made out, but possibly Beth 
Rehob, is next described, and then Kedesh of Naphtali, and here 
interesting discovery was made of ruins on ‘Tel Hara, which 
eek the waters of Merom, and may well be the Hazor of 
abin, which Thomson sought for at Hazore, Van de Velde at 
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Hazur, Schwarz at Azur, and De Saulcy believed he had dig 
covered near El Khan—a discovery to which Mr. Macgregor 
lends his countenance. 

Tron, “ fearful,” or Iron, “ light or town of the sun,” another 
of Napthali’s fenced cities, is identified with Yaroon or Ya 
where ruins were discovered, and Ainata with Beth Anath, “ house 
of answer,” as before marked on Zimmerman’s chart of Galilee, 

Some sarcophagi with interesting sculptures were discovered on 
the neighbouring hill of Shalabun. Jebel Jermuk, the culminatin 

int of Galilee, was also explored. Tel Hazor was identified wit 

n Hazor, “fountain of the village,” and Yagoog—the Yakuk of 
Robinson and others—with Hukkok—points of interest in con- 
nexion with the boundary of Naphtali. 

Captain Wilson takes up the ground at this point from Lieu 
tenant Anderson, and Dean Stanley sympathetically remarks, it 
might have seemed that nothing now remained to be told as to the 
general aspect of the Sea of Galilee. “ Yet it may,” he adds, “be 
truly said that there has been no account given at once so accurate 
and so vivid as that with which Captain Wilson prefaces his nar- 
rative. Nor, as far as I am aware, has there ever been published 
by an eye-witness a complete description of a storm on the lake in 
illustration of the Gospel narrative.” Captain Wilson stood upon 
this occasion on the ruins of Gamala, on the eastern hills. “ The 
morning was delightful; a gentle easterly breeze, and not a cloud 
in the sky to give warning of what was coming. Suddenly, about 
mid-day, there was a sound of distant thunder, and a small cloud, 
‘no bigger than a man’s hand,’ was seen rising over the heights of 
Lubieh to the west. In a few moments the cloud appeared to 
spread, and heavy black masses came rolling down the hills towards 
the lake, completely obscuring Tabor and Hattin. At this moment 
the breeze died away, there were a few minutes of perfect calm, 
during which the sun shone out with intense power, and the 
surface of the lake was smooth and even as a mirror; Tiberias, 
Mejdel, and other buildings, stood out in sharp relief from the 
gloom behind; but they were soon lost sight of as the thunder- 
gust swept past them, and rapidly advancing across the luke, lifted 
the placid water into a bright sheet of foam: in another moment 
it reached the ruins, driving myself and companion to take refuge 
in a cistern, where for nearly an hour we were confined, listening 
to the rattling peals of thunder and torrents of rain. The effect of 
half the lake in perfect rest, while the other half was in wild con- 
fusion, was extremely grand: it would have fared badly with any 
light craft caught in mid-lake by the storm; and we could not help 
thinking of that memorable occasion on which the storm 18 8 
graphically described as ‘coming down’ upon the lake.” 
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A good deal has been done towards fixing the precise spots of 
our Saviour’s residence on the sea. As regards Capernaum, Dean 
Stanley remarks, that “ what may be called the intrinsic arguments 
in favour of Tel Him had been often urged; and in recent years 
the recognition of the remains of a Jewish synagogue in the great 
ruin on that spot gave much additional interest to the question. 
But what is new, and, it seems to me, almost decisive, is the iden- 
tification of the fountain at Tabigah with the fountain of ak 
naum, by the discovery that the track round the rock of Khan 
Miniyeh is an aqueduct carrying the waters of the fountain into 
the plain of Gennesareth. This at once elevates the claims of Tel 
Him to be the ancient Capernaum to the very highest rank.” 
The identity would indeed, but for the controversies suggested by 
Dr. Robinson and M. de Saulcy, have been probably never con- 
tested. The Talmuds allude to the place under the name of Kefuar 
Nahum, Caphar Nahum, and Kefar Tanhum, of which Neubauer 

Geo. du Talmud, p. 221), says the syllable Him alone remains. 

bbi Schwarz has also told us that in the time of Astori, it was 
yet standing under the name of Kefar Tanchum (Geo, of Pal. 
p. 188). Capernaum was the Greek rendering of Kefar Nahum. 

But while there can be no question as to the identity of Tel 
Him with Capernaum, it is not quite so certain about the foun- 
tain also so called, and which was not necessarily at Capernaum 
itself. What Josephus says is, speaking of the plain of Gennusar, 
that it 4s irrigated by a most copious fountain, which the natives 
call Capernaum. ‘This does not necessarily imply that the foun- 
tain was at Capernaum, to which Josephus was removed disabled 
(Bell. Jud. iii. x. 8). Pococke and others sought for the fountain 
at En Kachal, or Ain et Mudawarah, “the Round Fountain,” on 
the plain itself. Dr. Robinson identified it with Ain et Tin, or 
the Fie-tree fountain at Khan Miniyah, and Dr. Thomson and 
the Palestine Expedition identify it with Ain Tabigah, or the 
“Spring of the Mills.” It is certain, that by showing that the 
waters of this fountain were carried to the plain by an aqueduct 
round Khan Miniyah, the possibility of its being Josephus’s 
fountain of Capernaum is, to a certain extent, established, but 
Josephus also describes the fountain as being yremarkable for 
engendering fish similar to the coracinus of the marshes of Alex- 
andria. Now, it has been shown long ago that the celebrated 
black fish, or cat-fish common to the rivers and lakes of Syria and 
Africa, ascend at certain seasons to the Round Fountain, while 

r. Tristam, who has corroborated the fact in modern times, says 
that no such fish are met with at the Ain Tabigah. This opinion 
may, however, be said to have been set aside by Mr. Macgregor, 
who ascertained from the fishermen of Galilee that the black fish 
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ascend to both the Round Fountain and the Ain et Tin in the 
warmer months, and, therefore, it is still more likely that 
would ascend to the warmer eprings of Ain Tabigah. Thig jg 
precisely what was observed of the habits of the fish in North 
Syria, more especially at the springs of Hammam, at the head of 
the Lake of Antioch. Captain Wilson, it is to be observed 
admits that the plain of Gennesareth was watered by other aque. 
ducts, carried to the right and left from the Wadys Am(d, 
Rubddiyeh, and Hammam (p. 352); and although the wall of the 
Round Fountain is not now sufficiently strong to raise the water 
to a higher level, it must at onetime have been used for irrigation 
just as much as Ain Tabigah, now in a similar condition, 

The identification of Chorazin, Dean Stanley remarks, “ hag 
been slightly indicated by others, but here again it is substantiated 
more firmly than before.” Mr. George Williams, for example, 
only found there “a fragment of a shaft of a marble column alone 
standing in the midst of universal ruin” (Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Geo., Art. Chorazin), and many others had noticed the 
site before and since, but all have failed to appreciate the extent 
and mgnificance of the ruins as now made known to us. 

The Palestine explorers identify a little place called Abu Zany, 
on the western bank of the Jordan, with Bethsaida-Julias. But 
the Rev. George Williams has justly remarked that it is nearly 
certain that Julias was not the Bethsaida of the gospels, since the 
sacred writers would doubtless, as in the parallel case of the town 
of Tiberias, have adopted its name. Captain Wilson objects 
(p. 365) to the identification of Julias with Kt Tel, that the latter 
is too far from the mouth of the Jordan, and there is no trace of 
that magnificence with which, according to Josephus, Julias was 
built. But this last objection applies with equal force to Abd 
Zany, where there are only traces of an ancient village and 
foundations of old walls, amongst which are scattered a few Arab 
tombs and fragments of basaltic columns (p. 342). We have 
further abundant testimony that Bethsaida was to the east of 
Jordan, in the fact that whenever Jesus visited the spot, he is 
described in the Gospel narrative as taking ship, or crossing the sea 
to it. The memory of the site of Bethsaida appears to be pre 
served in the Arabic name of Mes’adiyah, given to a village first 
discovered by the Rev. Eli Smith east of the Jordan, a name 
apparently confounded by Van de Velde with Abd Zany, but 
which with El Araj, probably from being in ruins, are omitted 
from the map of the Sea of Galilee, which is attached to the 
present work. Mr. Macgregor, exploring from the waters, also 
only saw lagoons at this point, but he identified Kefr Argil wit 
Duka of Van de Velde, and therefore the same as Dakah of Mr. 
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Bi Smith. (Rob Roy on the Jordan, p. 326; Robinson's Bib. 
Ree. ed. 1841, vol. iti. p. 804). Araj and Mes’adiyah are in 
Robinson’s Map at a little distance from the shore, east of the 
Jordan, and in the plain of Batiyah. 

Dean Stanley, after remarking that Mr. Elliott and Lord 
Lindsay differ in their printed accounts of the scene of the de- 
moniacs and the swine from each other, says: “Tt would be rash 
to say that Oaptain Wilson’s identification of the site with the 
entrance of Wady Semakh, in which he agrees with Dr, Thomson 
and Mr. Macgregor, is likely to stand. But it must be taken as 
the most careful that has been made.” The name of Khersa, 
whether representing the Canaanite Girgasch (Jos, xxiv, 11), ot 
the Gergesa of Eusebius and Origen, is a point in favour of 
Captain Wilson and Mr. Macgregor’s view of the subject, sup- 

ng Matthew to be right in his reading of Gergesenes, for Like 
and John’s Gadarenes, But our explorers do not place the scene 
at the entrance of the Wady Semakh, but near a hot-spring half- 
way between that Wady and Wady Fik, or Apheea. Now, it is 
not likely that our Saviour landed, after allaying a tempest, at a 
cape so situated. * ‘The swine were feedittg “a good way off,” and 
itis not positively essential to find a precipice descending to the 
actual water’s edge. Lastly, our Saviotir met a demoniac, accord- 
ing to Luke and John, and two demoniacs, according to Matthew, 
“coming out of the tombs,” and there are no rock tombs at 
Khersa, whereas Dean Stanley has himself written of the tombs 
hewn in the rock on the approach to the ancient city whether of 
Gamala or Hippos, which still crowns a height at the top of the 
ravine of Fik, or Apheca. Captain Wilson also says: “In the 
cliff on the left bank of the valley to the south (of Kalah al 
Husn), are a number of rock-hewn tombs” (p. 370). 

South of the Sea of Galilee came Nazareth, of which nothing 
new 18 told us, and the summit of Tabor seems, as compared with 
the accounts of others, to have been but superficially explored. 
The site of Jezreel being covered with modern hovels, the search 
for vestiges of Ahab’s palace was vain. Nor were they much 
mote successful at Bethshan or Scythopolis, the ruins of which 
wete hopelessly covered with weeds. The reconnaissance was 
continued southwards from the plain of Esdraelon, following the 
— high road to Jerusalem. Ancient Shechem, with its cele- 

ted twin mountains—Ebal and Gerizim—was carefully sur- 
veyed. Mount Gerizim was especially examined, and the plan of 

ustinian’s church disclosed by excavation. It was found to have 
built upon older foundations, probably those of the old 
maritan temple. No ruins were found on the top of Mount 
except ® curious square enclosure, with very thick rude 
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walis. Some men were set to work to clear out the mouth of 
Javob’s Well, which was being rapidly covered up. Lieutenant 
Anderson was then lowered to the bottom, and he found it to be 
seventy-five feet deep, seven feet six inches diameter, and lined 
throughout with rough masonry. The bottom was at that time 
of the year (the month of May), perfectly dry, which was, 

thaps, a fortunate thing, as Mr. Anderson appears to have 
fainted during the operation of lowering, and was landed on his 
back at the bottom of the well. 

The survey was extended from Nabulus to the Jordan valley, 
and afterwards the sites of Shiloh and Ai were explored. The 
site of the latter, which has been the subject of much discussion, 
more particularly between Dr. Robinson, Mr. Consul Finn, and 
Van de Velde, is fixed at Et Tel, apparently the same as Tel al 
Hajar of the last two writers. From hence to Jerusalem, the 
great high road followed the line of watershed, valleys taking 
their rise on both sides and becoming at once rocky ravines, 
which descend precipitously on the left hand to the Jordan, and 
on the right hand more gradually to the Mediterranean. 

“Our reconnaissance survey,’ Lieutenant Anderson remarks, 
in conclusion, “ has embraced the western highlands down to this 
point; and the amount of work accomplished compared with 
what remains to be done, is as the seam of a coat to the whole 
garment. The vast system of valleys east and west of the line 
we have followed has still to be examined. There is not a hill-top 
on the ridges between them that does not contain the ruins of some 
ancient city; and the work gat has been commenced should not 
cease till the topography of the whole of Palestine has been care- 
fully worked out. The length of the Holy Land from Dan to 
Beersheba is only one hundred and forty miles, and its breadth 
sixty miles; and yet this small area, the theatre of the most 
engrossing portion of the world’s history from the earliest times, 
still remains only partially explored. A knowledge of its topo- 
graphy is indispensable for an accurate comprehension of the 
varied scenes which are described, and without which the sig- 
nificance of the records must remain more or less obscure. We 
are unable yet to trace with precision the course of any one of the 
boundaries of the twelve tribes as described in the Book of Joshua; 
and all subsequent topographical accounts will be intelligible if 
the localities could be accurately determined. 

“The success which has hitherto crowned the efforts of Dr. 
Robinson and other explorers in identifying the old sites is sufli- 
cient to insure still further discoveries following upon more eX 
tended examination. The land is now undergoing changes, the 
people are dying out or migrating, the old habits and customs are 
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disa ppearing, and no time should be lost in completing the work 
before the levelling hand of civilisation shall have effaced the 


relics of the past.” 

Mr. Spiers, in his able essay on the architectural remains of 
Palestine, makes the very important remark that Mr. Deutsch’s 
discovery of Phoenician characters similar to those on the walls of 
ancient Sidon, enables us to ascribe the execution of the Haram 
wall to that race, though for whom they worked, or at what period, 
remains still an open question. Mr. Spiers further observes that 
the peculiarity of the masonry of the enclosing wall'of the Haram 
js the sunken face or groove, forming a border worked round the 
face of each stone; and adds, that the earliest example of such 
work is in the walls of Pasargadez, built by Cyrus in the sixth 
century B.C., and that it is also found in good Greek and Roman 
art, as also, in later times, on the walls and citadels of Arab towns. 
The object of this sunken face was to assist the workmen in ob- 
taining a finer joint, or to run less risk of chipping off the avrises 
of the stone when finishing the work. 

Mr. Spiers further notices the resemblance in plan—accidental 
or otherwise—between the synagogues of Galilee, as described 
by Captain Wilson, with the palaces of Persepolis and the House 
of the Forest of Lebanon, built by King Solomon. The richness 
and beauty of their mouldings, he adds, and of their carved 
ornaments, place them among the finest examples of Syrian 
architecture. : 

Mr. Samuel Sharpe, it is well known, holds that Solomon, when 
constructing the first Temple, copied the plan of some of the 
Egyptian temples, the simplest of which consisted of a covered 
building with a court in front, surrounded by a wall or colonnade. 
The two square pillars named Jachin and Boaz (1 Kings, vii. 21), 
at the porch of the Temple, he explains by the pillars in front of 
an Egyptian temple, commonly known as Propyle, or “ acting as 
gates.” (Bartlett's Jer. Rev., p. 169.) This is probably the 
correct view of the subject, even supposing the workmen of the 
walls to have been Phoenicians. Mr. Spiers, remarking upon the 
doorway of the triple gate in the Haram wall, the ruins of syna- 
gogues, and the tombs of Kedron, says: “These, and many other 
instances, in which the original features have been copied in each 
case as far as possible, and not worked up and modified as in 
Byzantine work, show clearly that the Jews had no style of their 
own, but borrowed on every side, and made such compositions as 
We see often at the present day, when in one single building the 
details of many different styles, or periods of a style, are found 
jumbled up together without rhyme or reason. It is lucky it is 
not the same with the Jewish literature. 
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With tespect to the Temple of Herod, Captain Wilson gq 
that, on landing in Palestine in 1867, he was impressed with ca 
work of Mr. Denne. ‘The Holy Sepulchre ;” but, after 
further study, the historical account of Mr. Williams, in “The 
Holy City,” and the architectural reasoning of the Count de 
Vogiié, in “ Le Temple de Jerusalem,” appeared to him entirely 
to refute the idea of the present Dome of the Rock having been 
placed by Constantine over the supposed site of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Captain Wilson also considered at first the Temple of Herod to 
have been a square of six hundred feet at the south-west angle of 
the present Sanctuary, and he considered the plan of Mr. Lewin, 
in “The Siege of Jerusalem,” to give the nearest approach to an 
idea of how the temples and walls once were placed. “ But each 
result of our researches,” he adds, “ tended to prove that the 
temple area of Herod was more than six hundred feet square. In 
everything, except the Temple of Herod itself and parts adjoin- 
ing, I still think that Mr. Lewin’s plan of the old walls is nearer 
correctness than any other; but, with regard to the Temple of 
Herod, I agree with Robinson, Kraft, Barclay, and Porter, except 
that I do not think the Sacred Rock of the Moslems to have been 
the site either of the altar or the sanctum sanctorum, but rather of 
the gate Nitsots of the inner court opening into the northern 
gate Tadi.” This latter opinion throws us out of all previous con- 
ceptions, more especially in regard to the drainage of the Temple. 

With respect to the Antonia, Captain Wilson still feels consi- 
derable doubt whether it stood on the north-west angle of the 
present Sanctuary, or on the north-west angle of the Dome 
of the Rock platform, and the only solution he can see to the 
difficulties is by supposing that it did both; that the castle of the 
Antonia stood at the north-west angle of the Sanctuary, and that 
at the north-west angle of the platform was a tower called Antonia, 
and joined to the castle by passages or cloisters. 

Solomon’s Palace is placed in the space extending from the 
Double or Huldah Gate to the south-east angle of the plateau. 
Mr. Lewin placing the Temple at the south-west angle, the palace, 
being south of it and lower, is outside the limit of the noble 
Sanctuary. “ Remove his Temple,” says Captain Wilson, “ to the 
position I suppose it to have held, and the palace occupies the 
south-east angle.” Mr. Fergusson pointed out that we must dit 
tinguish between “Templum Domini” and “ Templum Solo- 
monis;” but while he deducts from that distinction that the one 
was the “Church of our Lord,” and the other the “Temple of 
Solomon,” Captain Wilson more judiciously observes, the real 
rendering should be the Temple of the Lord (built by Solomon), 
and the Palace of Solomon. This is a most important distinction 
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to make, for if Mr. F n’s rendering should be right, then it 

be evident that the opinions of all travellers from a.D. 333 
till the Middle Ages were in favour of the Holy Sepulchre being 
on the Sacred Rock of the Moslems, and the Temple of Solomon 
at the south-west angle, according to his disposition. 

To turn to another and a very interesting theme, the obscurity 
which has so long hung over the peninsula of Sinai, with regard 
to the possible determination of the route of the Israelites through 
the Desert, has, we are told by the Rev. F. W. Holland, who has 
acted as the historian to this portion of the labours, been removed. 
« Almost the whole of the country has been explored; and that 
portion of it which possesses the greatest interest for us hastheen 
carefully mapped, by an expedition sent out under the auspices of 
the director-general of our Ordnance Survey. Until lately no one 
traveller had traversed more than two of the routes of the Desert. 
Hence, no just comparison could be instituted between the 
facilities, or the difficulties, which attended them all. Each 
traveller also had yielded more or less to the temptation to make 
the Israelites follow his own track; and critics at home have con- 
sequently striven in vain to reconcile conflicting descriptions of 
the country, and to find in them some definite traces of those 
sacred events which have rendered the peninsula of Sinai a land 
of such intense interest to us.” 

The same writer tells us, after further details regarding the 
personnel and movements of the expedition, that the passage of 
the Israelites is generally supposed to have taken place in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Suez, and a careful examination of 
the isthmus and head of the gulf has, he says, led him fully to 
concur in this opinion. “Qn leaving Egypt, the Israelites had 
sang intended to cross over into the Wilderness of Etham, or 

hur, by the higher ridge of land which separates the head of the 
Gulf of Suez from the Bitter Lakes on the north. This was the 
natural road to have taken on the way to Sinai, but God com- 
manded Moses to alter their intended course: He bid them turn, 
and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea— 
that is, probably, in the desert which lies between the range of 
Jebel Attakah and Suez.” 

ow we would humbly submit that two important points are 
assumed in thus putting the Passage of the Red Sea, and that 
erroneously. The first is, that the dry land existed at Suez at 

me as it does in the present day; on the contrary, there is 
a reason to believe that the Gulf of Suez was prolonged 
sorthwards, by what are now the Bitter Lakes, to the Bay of 
Heroopolis. The second is the presumption that Pi-hahiroth lay 
m the desert between Suez and the Jebel Attakah. Hahiroth is, 
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as Mr. Sharpe has ably pointed out in Bartlett’s “ Forty Daywin 
the Desert,” p. 26, certainly Heroopolis, because each has given 
its name to the Gulf of Suez, which, by the Greek geographers, jg 
called the Bay of Heroopolis, and by the Hebrew writers Pj. 
hahiroth, or the Bay of Hahiroth. Had the Bitter Lake been 
separated from the Bay of Heroopolis as it is now, the Isractites 
would have been in no fear of the Egyptians, for they might have 
marched near where Ptolemy’s town of Arsinoe was afterwards 
built, or where the Roman town of Clysma stood, or where Suez 
now stands, each of which in its turn has been left by the waters 
of the Red Sea. 

Mr. Holland reports from personal observation that at Ain 
Howarah (Marah) the water varies much in its quality in different 
years. He has known it at one time quite drinkable, and at 
another so bitter that the taste of it was exceedingly nauseous, 
“The twelve wells of water” are supposed to have been on the 
plain above Wady Gharundel, and the Wilderness of Sin is 
identified with the plain of Kl Murkhah, which extends as far 
south as Wady Feiran, a distance of about twenty-five miles. The 
usual road from this plain to Jebel Masa is that by the Pass of 
adera and Wady Mokatteb, or “ the valley of inscriptions,” into 
Wady Feiran; but Mr. Holland thinks the Israelites would have 
avoided the mines of Wady Mugharah, which were at that time 
garrisoned by Kgyptians, and would have followed the plain to 
Wady Feiran. 

With respect to the important position of Rephidim, all the 
party were convinced that the battle with the Amalekites must 
have been at one of two places; either in Wady Feiran, a short 
distance below the spot where Wady Allyat runs into it from 
Jebel Serbal, or at the narrow pass of El Watiyeh, in Wady- 
Sheikh. Mr. Holland was in favour of the latter opmon; 
other members of the expedition were in favour of the former. 
Mr. Holland identities the Mount of the Law, or the true Mount 
Sinai, with Jebel Misa. Under this latter name he includes the 
peaks of Ras Sufsafeh, which, in fact, constitute the northern 
portion of the mountain. About three hundred yards from the 
actual base of the mountain there runs across the plain a low, sem 
circular mound, which forms a kind of natural theatre, while 
further distant, on either side of the plain, the slopes of the 
enclosing mountains would afford seats to an unlimited number 
spectators. “‘ The members of our expedition,” we are told, “ wer 
‘8 Unanimous in their conviction that the Law was given from 
Sufsafeh to the Israelites assembled in the plain of Kr Rahah, # 
they had been unanimous in rejecting Serbal as the mount ol 
aiving of the Law.” 
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Upon this point Dean Stanley remarks, with justifiable fice, 
chat the identification of the course of the Israelites by the Wady 
Ueeit and the Wady Tayibeh—the identification of the Wilder- 
nese of Sin with the plain of El Murkhah—the identification of 
the saored hill of Agron and Hur with the eminence crowned by 
the rains of Paran, an identification adopted by Captain Wilson, 

in Palmer, and Mr. Palmer, if not by Mr, Holland—the 
identification of the Ras Sufsefeh and the plain of Rahah with the 
scone of the giving of the Law and the Israelite encampment, are 
all points laid down at the time as the nearest approximations he 
at eal to the truth, and they have now been all established, 
as fat as they are likely to be, by explorers who can speak with 
authority, as the first who have traversed not one route oily, but 
every possible route in the Desert, and have seen hot bhe oF two 
only, but every possible scene of the great acts of the exudtis. 

With respect to the identity of Rephidim and Wady Feirati, it 
is further recorded that Mr. Palmer brought to light an Arab 
tradition, which places the rock from which Moses brought water 
in Wady Feiran at a spot called Hesy-el-Khattatin, not far below 
the position assigned by the earliest Christian tradition to Nephi 
dim, These identifications add much to the value of Dartlett’s 
beautiful drawings of Wady Feiran and the Jebel Tahunah, with 
its ruined churches and chapels, given in his “ Forty Days in the 
Desert.” The identification of the plain of Murkhah with the 
Desert of Sin or of “I¥on” (Neubauer, Geo. de Talmud, p. 40), 
and Jebel Misa being the traditional Mount Sinai, that of the 
Mount of the Law with Ras or Cape Sufsafeh, dates as far back as 
the time of Dr. Robinson. But Dr. Robinson identified Sufsafeh 
with Horeb and Sinai, whilst Lord Lindsay, Dr. Wilson, and 
others held by Masa, and Sandie thought Sufeafeh was Horeb, and 
Misa Sinai. 

It is to be regretted that the account of the exploration of the 
peninsula does not go beyond the Sinai group, to the countries 
around Hazeroth, including the celebrated Wady Wettif, and the 
districts on the Gulf of Akabah, where Mr. Palmer appears to 
have made some remarkable discoveries, and where probably 

~Barnea and Aaron’s tomb should be sought for, instead of 
at the places now identified as such. 
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UPON THE LAKE. 


THE moon was early in the sky, 
And all the stars drew in for shame, 
When through the terrace she and I 
To the marge of the still lake came— 
Neither of us a bit to blame. 


Then, with one glance into her face, 
Down to the boat I gently bore 

My Love, and found her there a place, 
"and pushed the boat from off the shore, 
And plied on hastily the oar, 


And made the sullen water flash, 
And swiftly speeded through the lake; 
None but the rocks round heard the plash, 
Yet we two seemed as half awake, 
For neither oped the lips nor spake. 


But when the waters seemed like lead, 
And where the Jake outstretches wide, 

I left the oar and stooped my head, 
And let the boat heave with the tide, 
And came and crouched down by her side, 


And stole her foot across my own, 
And put her hand across my cheek, 
And dreamed we were at last alone; 
But yet our will to say was weak, 
Or ie we had not strength to speak. 


But presently I glided forth, 
And seized upon her half-clenched fist— 
I almost think I was in wroth— 
And drew her lips down to be kissed. 
And suddenly upsprang a mist, 


And steeped us in it; yes, us two, 
And folded round us as it came : 

We lost all sense and no more knew; 
It stupefied each pulse and vein, 
And in my arms she long hath lain— 


How long I know not; is’'t a day? 
Or seven? or seven times seventy-seven ? 
I will not try to count or say— 
I know that she has whispered “ Heaven *" 
I know that I have echoed “ Heaven!” 
F, GLEDSTANES W AUGE. 
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BY FELIX M‘CABE, 


XI. 


A TELEGRAM TO BOULOGNE, 


A pay or two before Major Aster’s departure for the Continent, 
he wrote a note to Mr. Kennedy, the attorney, telling that gentle- 
man that he was going abroad, and for the next six months the 
Imperial Hotel, Boulogne-sur-Mer, would find him in case anything 
turned up. Gamp also mentioned the circumstance of his uncle 
requiring another valet. 

“This will be the third, sir, for the last six or seven months.” 

“How do’you know?” asked his master. 

“T saw, sir, two advertisements in the 7imes within that period, 
es young man asked me last night what I thought of the 

rt ud 

“Well, what did you say to him?” 

Gamp hesitated for some time. 
- Did you advise him to take it.” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Why? 

“Because I wish to take it myself, and Jook hafter the hold 
gentleman,” : 

“You are very kind,” said his master, who considered Gamp’s 
notice of leaving his service and going to that of his uncle had © 
more in it than he wished to make known. “ But may I ask what 
put the idea of going to Ireland into your head?” 

“Hi honly thought I might serve you better hin Hireland, you 
know, sir,” said Gamp, with the greatest simplicity. “ You know, 
sit, a8 how you told me Mister Faster is heccentric, and hin case 
you may wish to dispute the will, it would be just as well to be on 
the spot, sir. I may be of service.” 

The idea of disputing his uncle’s will never occurred to Major 
“ster. His countenance changed as he thought what a capital 
idea it would be if it could be managed, and when Gamp looked 
again at his master he knew that his dodge had succeeded. 

I think,” said the major, after a short pause, “ it would not be 
a bad plan to go to Ireland, if you could only keep your weather- 
“ye open. I heard from good authority that he had not as yet 
made his will, as he was doubtful about his trustees.” 
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Though the major suggested to Gamp to keep his eye o 
had aa the least retin co he a = 80, col im perfealy 
aware Gamp’s weather-eye was seldom closed. 

“T ’ave halways served you faithfully, sir.” 

“T am aware of that,” said his master; “and if my relative 
leaves even a portion of his property, your services shall not be 
forgotten.” 

a knew well that he could knock, as he called it, “a good 
thing out of the guv’nor hif the hold cove would drop off his perch 
and leave him the property; but the will was a great difficulty in 
the way. If he willed it hall away, the guv’nor would be a pauper, 
and he himself could expect nothing for his services.” 

“Then, sir, I had better take the situation in the name of the 
young man who was agoing over, George Roberts.” 

“ All right,” said his master. “ Have a sharp look out, what- 
ever you do, and keep your own counsel.” 

Two days after this the master and man parted company, the 
former to pay his respects to the rich and interesting widow, the 
latter to look after the creature comforts of the “ hold gent hin 
_ Hireland.” 

Major Aster, as he had anticipated, very soon became a moving 
star in the galaxy of fashion of Boulogne; he was known in two 
or three circles by the time the widow arrived. He read out to 
Lady Smith the announcement of her arrival during a moming 
call. 

“Colepoys! Bless my soul, Lady Smith; but she is a distant 
relative or connexion of mine. The name is quite familiar to 
me. 

“Colepoys!” said her ladyship. 

“Yes,” said the major. “ Now I remember. It was Sir William 
Colepoys that gave that dinner to that German prince some few 
years ago. There was a great noise at the time about it.” 

“T fancy,” said Lady Smith, “I have a faint recollection; but! 
must call on Lady Colepoys to-morrow.” 

After a few commonplace remarks, the major took his departure 
for a constitutional on the pier. He smoked his pure havannah as 
he viewed the passengers from the packet, and heard from his 
friends anything new stirring in the world. 

“ Holloa, Aster! you here?’ said a tall, military-looking mat, 
extending his index finger, which was gladly received by the 
major. 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Waiting for some one on board, eh, Aster?” 

“No, not particularly. Just killing a little time.” 

“ Long here?” 
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«A few days, my lord. I am staying at the Imperial. And 
ma 4 ask to ar by Aol in your plans are we indebted for this 
visit, my lord ?” ! . 

« Not to any change in my plans, Aster, most decidedly, but a 

in the wind. My yacht lies yonder,” said Lord Burrow, 

inting to a stately craft, gaily decorated with bunting, at anchor 

in the harbour. “ Lady Burrow is on board. She considers her- 

self weather-wise, and will have me stay here until the wind wheels 

round a little. We might run out to-day, but she fancies she can 

discern a drum in the heavens, or some other sign of nasty 
weather.” 

The major laughed at the dry manner in which Lord Burrow 
mentioned the circumstance. 

“T can tell you, Aster, it is no laughing matter. I find it the 
best plan to hear, see, and say nothing, when my wife attempts to 
read the stars, and very possibly you will come to the same con- 
clusion one day or another. Will you accept so short a notice, 
and return .with me to dinner. Very likely this phantom drum 
may disappear in the night, and we shall be off by morning.” 

“Thank you, my lord, I am engaged to Lady Smith.” 

“Oh! Lady Smith here?” 

“Yes, and Sir William also.” 

“T thought they had not left India yet.” 

“They left very soon after me,” said the major. 

Lord Burrow, like a great many others, was perfectly astonished 
when he heard that Major Aster was about to sell out. He wrote 
to his uncle, telling that gentleman to persuade him, if possible, to 
the contrary. 

“ Really, Aster, I gave you credit for some brains, but I can’t 
fancy what possessed you to sell out at the time you did. Alford 
hinted to you more than once that he was going to retire.” 

“Yes; but he was always saying something of the kind.” 

“Well, this I must say,” said his lordship, with some emphasis, 
“that it was a most insane act on your part. Had you remained 
in the regiment a month or so longer, you would hove received 
the command.” 

“Why, you know my uncle was in bad health, and that sort of 
thing, you know, and I thought it better to be on the spot.” 

“Fiddlesticks,” replied his lordship. “ What was the necessity 
of running home in that haste? A few months could make no 
am Your uncle, when last I saw him, looked a better life 

an you.” 

_ Lord Burrow had been a steady friend to Major Aster for some 
time; he had him transferred to active service more than once, 
and had he remained his promotion was certain to follow. Those 
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who knew the gallant officer best, said there was something under 
the surface which might crop up in the course of time, and 
very little credence to the major’s anxieties about his uncle, The 
two gentlemen now walked along the terrace leading to the 
Imperial Hotel, when they saw Lady Smith’s cnariage approach- 
ing. She immediately pulled up, recognising Lord Barrow. 

“Oh, my lord! what an agreeable surprise. When did you 
arrive, pray?” 

“ Last evening. 

“ And where did you fish up his lordship?” said the lady, tum- 
ing round on the major with one of her sweetest smiles. 

*] met Lord Burrow on the pier, Lady Smith.” 

“ Now, my lord, I have lots of questions to ask ; but, gentlemen, 
you must favour me with your company only just to make a few 
calls, and then we shall drive home to lunch. Sir William will be 
delighted to see you, my lord. Will he not, major?” 

** We are all pleased to see his lordship, and regret that he can’t 
make a longer stay.” 

They were now about to pass the hotel where Lady Colepoys 
had engaged apartments, “a Major Aster suggested to her lady- 
ship that she might leave her card now on the new arrival. The 
carriage stopped before the Voltaire, and the footman handed in 
the cards of her ladyship, Lord Burrow, and Major Aster. So far 
the major had a good start. He called on the rich widow in 
a dashing equipage, in company with the most important ~— 
lady in Boulogne, and a peer of the realm. It made very little 
difference to him what the old idiot in Ireland would do with his 
money if this little business turned out successfully. 

“Where have you left dear Lady Burrow, my lord?” 

“On board the yacht, taking photographs of the harbour.” 

“You have come across in your yacht. How delightful! | 
must not rest until I see dear Lady Burrow.” 

“T hope you don’t include the major and I in such an edict. I 
should be sorry, my lady, to forego the pleasure of your company 
at luncheon, and I have no doubt but Sir William would echo my 
sentiments. Lady Burrow is, I fancy, at this time buried in 
cyanide of potash and other chemicals; so, you see, I must look 
after myself.” 

They now talked over the latest Indian news. Lady Smith was 
me up in the recent gossip ; the governor-general’s last ball; how 

rs, Colonel Radley was conspicuous by her absence; a sure proof 
that the countess believed that piece of scandal about the Honour 
able Henry Bumkin. As they arrived at Lady Smith’s residence, - 
Lord Burrow heard everything that occurred in Calcutta since his 
a iy for her wet was, in her way, a kind of walking 
chronicle. 


” 
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When the lady entered the dining-room, she found Sir 
William in a rial 7 mood, Phar 5. away because he had 
been kept ten minutes after the time. He declared a dozen times 
he would not wait any longer, but would have his lunch alone. 

«J brought you an old friend, dear,” said his lady, who took no 
more notice of the old man’s storming than if their favourite parrot 
showed a little excess of temper. 

It was the only thing which put Sir William out of sorts, his 
wife’s want of punctuality, and when she mentioned an old friend, 
Sir William was on the point of expressing himself very strongly 
on all his friends in general, old and young, as Lord Burrow 
entered the room, accompanied by Major Aster. 

“Oh, Burrow! how do? Very glad to see you. When did 

ouarrive? Going to make any stay? Saw you before, Aster, 
think?” 

“Yes, Sir William, I have had the pleasure of seeing you before 
to-day,” said the major. 

“Now, dear,” said the fidgety Sir William, “shall I put off 
luncheon for another half-hour?” as he turned to his patient lady. 

“No, Sir William. I shall be down in half a minute.” 

“ We will give you three quarters, and not a second more.” 

It was in such company that Major Aster made the acquaintance 
of Lady Colepoys. The phantom drum did not disappear from the 
heavens for a few days, and- Lady Colepoys was asked to meet 
Lord and Lady Burrow at a very—very quiet little dinner. So 
Lady Smith called her sumptuous repast. Very soon after, the 
major received an invitation from Lady Colepoys to meet the 
Rev. Horace Greatrex. We must remember that the major suc- 
ceeded in impressing on her ladyship that he was very nearly re- 
lated to the late lamented Sir William Colepoys, so that he 
managed to gain ground steadily in the widow’s favour, But 
while we leave him endeavouring to execute the task with ad- 
mireble skill, we shall return and see how Gamp gets on in his 
new situation, and how he looks after the creature comforts of the 
old gent. 

Gamp, or, as we will call him now, George Roberts, was not 
accustomed to early rising. His master in London was seldom up 
before half-past eleven. Nor was he used to being brow-beaten. 
It was all very well for the first fortnight, until the newness wore 
off, but after that time Roberts came in for his share of Mr, Aster's 
spleen, and, like Mr. Wood, declared “’is governor was the most 

arbitary cove ’e hever set eyes hon.” But Roberts came there to 
or after Mr. Aster, and, no matter what turned up, he would do 
8 Guty. 

He was not a man to be driven very easily from his purpore. 

he laid down a certain course for himself, he generally 
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managed to follow it up, or know for what. Though Mr. Aster 
was very sharp with his valet, he bore it patiently, and was 
never heard to say a word against him. He excused him befor 
the other servants by stating that he was not all there, and wh 
should any one take notice of what he said. He had seen eno 
of situations, and masters too, to know better. He took upon 
himself the duty of arranging the study, and also reading every. 
thing that came in his way. In the course of time he became ac. 
quainted with his master’s legal adviser, and remarked when that 
gentleman paid a visit to Boydsville and how long he remained, 
He had to go with letters to the attorney now and then, and made 
himself so agreeable to the learned gentleman, that Mr. Ray would 

enerally talk for a few minutes with Roberts, ask him how he 
Eiked the place, and advise him to take no notice of what his 
master said in his temper. On one of those occasions, Roberts was 
the bearer of two letters, one addressed to Mr. Ray, and the other 
to F. Close, Esq., Carra; and, as he was accustomed to do with 
all letters addressed to the attorney, made himself acquainted 
with the contents. It ran as follows: 


“ Dear Srr,—I have decided on the trustees. Please bring the 

will with you on Thursday: say, two o'clock. I will then be pre- 
red to fill it up and attach my signature. I have written to 
r, Close to come over and witness it. 


“ ‘Yours, 
“R, ASTER. 


This letter was given into the hands of the attorney, and 
Roberts was asked to be seated in the office. 

“ Master said nothing about an hanswer, sir. He said it re- 
quired none.” 

“Very well; tell your master I shall be there at the time, if he 
should ask you.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

Roberts waited for his usual few words with Mr. Ray. 

“ How is your master to-day ?” 

“°E his wery hindifferent hindeed, sir, I’ll assure you. Gots 
bad cold, and won’t hallow us to send for the doctor. Can't avoid 
it, you see, sir. Walks about so much at night. I do so wish, 
sir, you would hinduce him to send for some of his relatives; they 
may have a little more hinfluence, you know, sir.” 

“T am not aware,” said the attorney, “ that he has any relatives 
I mentioned his nephew some short time ago, but I am inclined to 
think that he was anything but pleased that his name should be 
even mentioned.” 
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This ‘was anything but favourable, so thought Roberts, to his 
late master’s prospects. It would never do to ask any question of 
the attorney; such people were all too wide awake, and would 
smell a rat at once. In the most submissive manner, apparently 
regrettin the perversity of human nature so conspicuous in his 
master, Roberts wished the attorney good afternoon, and, slowly 
~ walking his horse along the road to Boydsville, turned the matter 
over in his mind. His brow was now firmly knit, and his heavy 
eyebrows joined together as he called on his fertile imagination for 
some solution of the difficulty. 

« Sold Peter, my friend; a d—n bad move this time,” said the 
worthy George Roberts, with a sardonic laugh, addressing the no 
less worthy personage, Peter Gamp. 

It was about this time that Darby Brady’s affairs were the table- 
talk of the surrounding district. Every cabin had discussed it over 
and over again by the fireside. The Whiteboys, as related in a 
former chapter, declared there was no use in trying to shoot Mr. 
Aster. Did not everybody say he was a leprachaun, and what the 
d—] good would a bit of lead be again them sort of chaps? Though 
not present at those meetings, nor even aware of their existence, 
Darby Brady heard a good deal at the cooper’s shop, and was 
subsequently induced to go to Mrs. Phillips's for a dispensation. 

Mr. William Kennedy, though on a sharp look out, heard no- 
thing as yet of any interest to his client in Boulogne, and the said 
client was so taken up with his lady-love, that he even forgot there 
= such a place as Ballydy, or the existence of Mr. Ken- 
nedy. 

One day, as the major was driving, in company with Lad 
Smith, to the residence of Lady Colepoys, the hotel servant fol- 
lowed and handed him a telegram, which had just arrived. He 
looked at it for some time, thinking it might be from some of his 
friends in London, and then carelessly opening it, he read the con- 
tenis, his dark features becoming livid with excitement. Lady 
Smith hoped it was no bad news; but the major could not answer 
for an instant. What would he give now to know how his uncle 
left his property? Perhaps he was a man of wealth, or probably 
a Ps ta at the present moment. 

“Yes, Lady Smith,” replied the major, with a long breath, “the 
news can’t be much worse.” 

_As he handed the telegram to the lady, he prayed her to excuse 
him, as he should be obliged to return to the hotel and proceed at 
once to Ireland, hoping she would apologise to Lady Colepoys, and 
state the nature of his urgent message. 


The telegram was as follows, from William Kennedy to Major 
P: 
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“ You uncle was shot dead last night. The bloodthirsty assaggin 
is safe in custody.” 


XII. 


THE STIPENDIARY HAS NO DOUBT OF BRADY’S GUILT. 


GREAT was the alarm in Ballydy and the district when it 
became known the following morning that Mr. Aster had been 
shot, and that Darby Brady was charged with so dreadful a crime 
as wilful murder. Few people in their calm moments regard 
crime with greater horror than the Irish peasantry; with their 
quickly sensitive dispositions they will rush sometimes headlong 
in a state of excitement, and with a sophistical reasoning of their 
own, but when the reaction sets in, and they calmly consider the 
dreadful breach they have made in the laws of God and man— 
when all sentiment is thrown aside, and the thought of havin 
sent a human creature—perhaps unprepated—to another world, 
fills the mind, ’tis then the awful pangs of conscience strike home 
their unerring darts, and the wretched self-accused is to his own 
mental eye as black as the world can ever paint him. 

‘Every one knew Darby Brady, the hard-working man, who 
stood not alone in statue, but also in integrity, above his fellows— 
he who looked the very pattern of comfort as he turned out to 
mass on a Sunday with his wife and family; could it be possible? 
the people asked over and over again ; there was no doubt about 
it, 80 the policeman said. The group of men standing around 
looked now on the Darby Brady of times long past—Darby the 
Two-year-old leader; every little incident of his younger days 
was mentioned, and from it conclusions drawn, as to his capability 
of carrying out such a crime. 

“T thought myself,” said old Corney, whom we noticed before 
as a standing dish at the cooper’s shop, “ that there was a chan 
comed over him, and that he war afeered to rise his hand to the 
balleff; but upon my sowkins I never did think he were agoing 
to shute Misther Aster and make a hanging matter of it intirely.” 

* Bedad, boys,” said another, “smooth water runs deep, and 
sure enough the mud lies in the bottom.” 

“ Well,” said Jack Cronin, “ if Darby did the job, he must have 
toe in the head in sure, and a good drop, too, I’ll take my 

vy ” 

Now, Jack,” said old Corney, “duckens a drop he wanted, 
for didn’t you hear him say the other day that he had a bad drop 
in him, and when he rised his hand it would not fall aisy, and 
sure enough he kipt his word, for I heard the sargent say as how 
he shot the owld gintleman clane through the hart.” 





! 
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«Now, Corney, you shouldn’t pick up a poor boy so—that’s 
what pen shouldn’t. If he did it, he must be harty, and nothing 


« Why, then,” said Corney, who would not be put down in his 
opinion about Brady, “ he was not harty at the fair of Ballina- 
kelty, when you had the great fight, if you remember; it is 
getting on now to a score years.” 

“Faith, he was that same, Corney avic, and small blame to 
him, for hadn’t he more than a pint to his own cheek? Sure, 
now, if he wasn’t harty, the duckens a bit of us would have 
gained the _— all at all, for it took a pint to make him wheel, 
you know. Yarra, boys,” said Jack Cronin, his countenance 
brightening up as he thought of the great battle of the Two-year- 
olds, “it would do your hart good to see how he cleared the fair 
that very same day, and faith he wasn’t long about it either.” ~~“ 

“Hush, ye d—Is!” said one of the group; “hete is the sti- 
pendiary.” , 

The stipendiary was the great representative of law and order; 
he was the lord- high chancellor in the district, from whose edict 
there was no appeal. Dhuddeens (pipes) were immediately re- 
moved from their prominent pene and placed in (the back- 
ground; whilst each man looked with awe at the cavalcade, at 
the same time giving the leaf of his caubeen* a downward tug as 
the great man passed. An English peasant would, no doubt, 
think it strange if the squire or parson declined to return his 
salute; but the stipendiary was too conversant with the frailties of 
human nature, as evinced by a certain class of his countrymen, to 
take any notice. He had the dark side of the picture daily pre- 
sented to his gaze, until, from constant practice, he failed to recog- 
mse any other, though his quarterly calender would be looked 
upon by a London police magistrate as mere child’s play. Still 
the post was by no means a sinecure; if his law was not always 
sound, it Was in some measure owing to the peculiar circumstances 
in Which he was placed, and the practical results which were ob- 
tained by soundly rating both sides, so that plaintiff or defendant 
could not claim a victory. Many were the summonses and cross- 
summonses which came before him in consequence of the erratic 
propensities of one neighbour’s pigs making their way on another 
neighbour’s land, one man’s donkey filling his insatiable maw at 

man’s expense; and, seowshentinn very forcible means, 
spade-handles and other useful implements were now and then 
ted to teach those intractable animals the rights of property. 

‘very frequently ended in similar treatment to the slineke 
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owners. Mr. Carpenter became so habituated to such 
his invariable plan was to order the erratic brute to be kept jp 
durance vile for an unlimited time, and only allow him to traverse 
his owner's land. Tris desirable object was effected by bringing 
one of his fore and hind legs so close to each other by means 
of a rope, that he became a biped, so far as his powers of locomo- 
tion were concerned. 

The peasantry now followed the strong guard of mounted 
police, headed by the stipendiary, to the field where the murder 
was supposed to have been committed. The double ditches in the 
neighbourhood were searched, all the fir-bushes were ransacked, the 
trenches were drained by means of a dam, and every supposed 
hiding-place was closely scanned, so that even a foot-print could 
not pass the vigilant eye of the constabulary. For more than an 
hour the search was ineffectually made. The stipendiary now 
turned in the direction of Brady’s cabin, there to make a still more 
diligent search. Old Corney and his companions now followed, 
keeping as close as they dared to the great man and his mounted 

uard. 
ne Yarra, boys, it’s a great thing is the law; look at those gentle- 
‘men, see how fine they look. Bedad, they will ride down poor 
Darby’s cabin—that they will.” 

This remark was made by old Corney as he looked with some 
amazement on the stipendiary cantering forwards, followed by the 
mounted police. 

“ Faith,” said another, “ what will poor Biddy think when she 
lays eyes on ’em; be this and be that now, they'll frighten the 
childer—the cretures—w’hin an inch of their lives.” 

“Why, you born idot,” said Jack Cronin, “I never thought of 
that afore, or I'd be up at the Bog afore now; but here goes; 
there is no use in talking ; it will go hard with Jack Cronin if he 
can’t bate them across the fields and show them he is not like some 
of them, ‘ beef to the heels.’ ” . 

“Glory, shawn; faith, you took it as weel as a Two-year-ould. 

This was addressed to Jack Cronin’s bound over the first stone- 
wall in his way. 

If we follow Jack Cronin in his short cut through the fields, we 
shall possibly reach Brady’s cabin a few minutes before the cot 
stabulary; but, oh! what a pitiful scene is there presented to our 
view. In that wretched cabin, which twelve hours previous Wi 
the abode of happiness and comparative comfort, the light-h 
wife, who bore her share of toil with her husband, and who hel 
to make the little spot of land productive, was now lying sensele® 
on the settle, the younger children crouched together at the far 
end of the hob, or fireplace, half paralysed with fear. The vey 
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who were wont to announce all Wy, seemed to partake 
of the general depression, being stricken dumb before the great 
e now entering. 

The eldest boy stood before his year mother firmly holding 
her by the skirt. The peelers and gaol have no terror for him 
now; they had taken his father, and if they came to take his 
mother, they should take him also. And he, the young Darby, 
who from his infancy had been led to believe in the more than 
human power of a policeman, who even yet was terrified and 
lulled to sleep by the words of that popular air, the “ Peeler and 
the Goat,” stood up fearlessly facing the eight or ten who entered 
with Mr. Carpenter. 

The search was now made all over the cabin; the loft or sleep- 
ing apartment was ransacked from end to end; the wife’s new 
gown, her Sunday cap, and all her little finery, were scattered on 
the foor. Here was the spotless table-cloth and fine linen, which 
was only called into use when the priest came for his station. 
Everything that had been so carefully laid by was ruthlessly 
scattered about. The old rusty blunderbuss and bullet-mould were 
taken down from the position which they had so long occupied. 
Darby’s shillelah, which had seen so many storms, was now brought 
away from a shelf where it had enjoyed a respite over fifteen years ; 
but it was not before the grandfather’s nick-nacks came with a 
crash to the ground that the heart-broken woman was aroused 
from her swoon, only to see the long pipe and spectacles, which her 
husband valued so dearly, broken at her feet. Not far off was the 
beads and Prayer-book, and the old man’s stick, which poised his 
tottering limbs when they had borne him for fourscore years 
and ten. With a sudden impulse she raised her head from the 
settle, thinking to collect them before her husband could see; but 
lo! the reality, the stern reality, instantly flashed across her mind 
that he would never see them again, and, falling back on the 
settle, she became unconscious of what was going on around her. 

The great man who was superintending the search turned 
towards the settle: 


“Now, my good woman, what have you got to say?” 

No answer. 

“Come, come, don’t you hear?’ said the stipendiary, as he 
reached his hand forward to arouse her, but immediately the hand 
was warded off by the youth, who still held on to his mother’s 
ae looked defiantly at the magistrate. 

on’t you see she is badly ?” 

Mr. Carpenter was always accustomed to fawning submission 
from young and old, and to have his hand thrust aside by a youth 
was more than he expected; he, before whose gaze the very police- 
April—VOL. CXLVIII. NO. DCIV. 2k 
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men would sometimes tremble, stood now face to face with a little 
manikin, who looked on him without any apparent alarm. He 
was not a bad man at heart, but his opinion of the Irish peasantry 
was in a great measure formed from the class of men who but too 
frequently appeared before him. He looked with some interest at 
this youth, not because he stood there to ‘protect his mother, but 
being one of the peasantry with whose delinquencies he was g» 
conversant, he fearlessly looked in his face. 

“T see, my boy,” said he, “ your mother is badly, and I will 
not disturb her.” 

Mr. Carpenter’s usual austere countenance changed, as he spoke 
in his kindest manner. The boy noticed it, and looking beseech- 
ingly at him, said: 

“Qh, your honour, sure, if you are come to take my mother, 
will you take me with her?” 

as i am not going to take your mother, my lad,” said the magis- 
trate, gently patting the youth on the head. 

This kind speech had the effect of changing the little rampant 
lion. He relaxed his hold on his mother’s skirt, and blubbering out 
his thanks, asked what his honour was going to do with his 
father. Mr. Carpenter, smiling, told him that his father would 
be back soon. ‘The younger Bradys, who were nestled together 
during the time at the least conspicuous part of the hob, every 
moment expecting they would be taken off to gaol with their 
mother, gave, now and then, a furtive glance at the dreadful ogre 
of a stipendiary, and seeing him smile like other people, and lay 
his hand on the head of their big brother who now stood before 
them, one by one they left their hiding-place, holding on to the 
least imaginable portion of the big brother’s jacket, and stealing 
an occasional glance at the suddenly transformed ogre. The 
stipendiary looked at the family group. Here were five chubby 
little fellows born to an inheritance of shame, their mother 
thoroughly incapable of the slightest effort, so great was the 
shock she received, and nothing but misery staring them in the 
face. In deep thought he walked to the door, and presently the 
police announced everything ready for their departure. 

Mr. Carpenter rode away from the house impressed with the 
idea that, after all, there were bright sides to every picture. He 
had no family of his own, but what would he give for a youth 
like that? Brady, the murderer, had reared his family well 
Such was the opinion of the great man. When the people our 
side the house saw the police take away so large a parcel, they 
came to the conclusion at ence that Brady’s clothes were stained 
with blood, and that the gun was found with which he shot his 
landlord. Such was the report which reached Fairy Lawn. Mr. 
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Phillips was some time before she could realise the fact, so near a 
neighbour as Mr. Aster shot in his own demesne by a man in 
whom she had the most implicit confidence. It was dreadful to 
contemplate. Had she not offered Brady a house on the property 
with two acres of land, and did she not receive him in the stud 
a few days ago, and hear his promise that he should give up his 
holding without a murmur? To think, now, that he should have 
committed such a deed, and be branded for ever with the crime 
of murder, was to Mrs. Phillips shocking in the extreme. If 
other men, who were now and then foolish enough to associate 
with the evil-disposed of the Clare mountains, committed such a 
crime, she would possibly point out that such a wicked deed was 
to be traced to their own sinful lives, and ought to be a warning 
to others to avoid such company; but Brady, the man whom she 
held up to others as the model husband and father, the favourite 
with every one who appreciated hard work and industry, he to 
commit such a crime, Mrs. Phillips asked herself, the same as 
many others, “Could it be possible? God only knows.” 

Later on in the day Mr. Carpenter came to lunch at the Lawn. 
The sad fate of Mr. Aster was of course the subject of conver- 
sation. The magistrate had no doubt whatever but Brady was 
the murderer. 

“No one has actually seen him fire the fatal shot,” said he; 
“but he has been seen walking along in the direction a short 
~y previous with something resting on his shoulder, so the police 
tell me.” 

“Have you seen Brady, Mr, Carpenter?” anxiously asked Mrs. 
Phillips. 

. Yes; he protests most strongly in his innocence, and as those 
fellows will say, even when caught red-handed in the act, that he 
is a8 Innocent as the child unborn.” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Phillips, “that I ever heard any- 
thing so shocking, and I can’t realise the fact of Brady committing 
so dreadful a crime.” . 

“There can be no doubt about it,” said the stipendiary; “I 
have every reason to expect that the matter can be proved as 
clear as noonday.” 

The words of Mr, Carpenter sank deep in the heart of Mrs. 
Phillips, and crushed out any little faint hope of Brady’s in- 
nocence, 

“What would become of his wretched wife and children?” 
Mrs. Phillips asked herself. ‘Could she call and say one word 
of sympathy? No, Brady had betrayed the confidence she placed 
im him; he had cruelly murdered an innocent, inoffensive man, a 
neighbour, a friend, and how could she enter the house without 
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crime: 

Had any one been ill in Brady’s house two days ago, Miss 
Katty and Miss Rebaldi would lose no time to hasten to the bed- 
side of the invalid, and everything that the medicine-chest con- 
tained, as well as the cook’s skill, would be exerted to benefit the 
sufferer; but now, when a single word of sympathy from a lady 
holding Mrs, Phillips’s position, even to express a doubt of 
Brady’s guilt, would act as an elixir of life, would go forth to the 
heart, would prop up that shattered spirit, and enable it to look 
the world in the face and bear its coming trials. But no, that 
aphorism stood in the way, “ Property has its duties as well as its 
privileges,” and there must be no real or apparent sympathy with 
such people. 

Such was the conclusion Mrs. Phillips came to after a good 
deal of deliberation, in which her charitable disposition had all 
but succeeded against her position and the thoughts of the world. 
It would be difficult for a lady to hold a similar position in any 
other country than Ireland. Through her husband’s constant 
absence and long illness, the management and social comforts of 
the good people of Ballydy depended in a measure on her; 
so that between little petty disputes, the right of passage, the use 
of wells, the trespass of animals, and complaints as to the land- 
agent's severity, Mrs. Phillips found her time pretty well occupied; 
but she was not satisfied, like Lady Lovestock, at being regarded 
as one of the first of the county families. Mrs. Phillips wished to 
bridge over the gulf which divided her from her tenantry and 
poor, so as-to form for herself a middle-class position, so much 
needed in many parts of Ireland. She would visit Lady Love- 
stoek at the castle, Mrs. Spankie at her villa, and other ladies, 
and in her round call in her usual quiet, unassuming manner on 
Patsey M‘Carthy’s wife, who was given over by the doctor. On 
her way home she would stop her little pony-carriage to hear what 
Martin Maguire had to say. 

“ Plase, your ladyship, I have a few pounds to spare, and might 
I make so bowld to ask you to lay it by for me?” 

“Now, Mrs. Tracey”—this was addressed to an elderly woman 
just in the act of making her third curtsy—“have you heard 
from America lately” 

“ Bedad, then, I just have, then, your ladyship, and was agomg 
up to the great house with the letther to ask the young lady, G 
bless her! to read it for me,” said the joyful Mrs. Tracey. 

Perhaps a few hundred yards further on Mrs. Phillips would 
again recognise one who had something to say. 

“Well, Regan, how is your wife to-day?” 

“Thank ye kindly, mam, she is getting first-rate. It was the 
look of your ladyship that cured her; sure, it took the cockles 


loading people to believe that she could countenance such 
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from her heart to see your poe come into our bit of a cabin, 


faith, as if you were one of ourselves. Long may you reign in 


health and happiness !” 

It required no ordinary tact on the part of the good lady of 
Fairy Lawn to keep her position among the upper ten and at the 
same time retain her influence over the lower ten thousand. 

If the great stipendiary could only see the dark side of the 
Celtic character, the great madam of the Lawn contrived to see 
the bright side. One was respected and feared, the other was 


respected and loved. 





DRAB-COLOURED IDEAS. 
BY FRANCIS BASSET. 


It is curious to mark the growth upwards of man, from child- 
hood to old age; to observe his gradual development, and his sub- 

uent declension and decay ; and to note attentively the symp- 
toms, both mental and physical, which accompany each stage of 
the metempscychosis. Not less strange is it to view by the light 
of history the rise of a particular nation, to watch its ascent 
upwards to its zenith, and its inevitable descent and fall; taking 
stock, as one does so, of the signs which attend each step in its 
career. Nor is the analogy which exists between these two pro- 
cesses less than striking in the extreme. The proverbial rashness 
and impetuosity of youth, the restless ambition of middle, and the 
timidity and avarice of old, age, are as visible in the community 
as in the individual. It follows that, by attentive observation of 
the bias and acts of a nation, we shall be able to arrive at an 
opinion as to whether its vitality is on the increase or wane. 

Let us apply the test to ourselves. 

Take a history of England, and read carefully the story of our 
race. See how our ancestors—mere savages and few in number— 
first roved these hills. and plains. Then mark how—when the 
mists of extreme antiquity have somewhat lifted—its pages teem 
with simple legends, true tales of' infancy, easy of comprehension, 
and dear for that very reason to all our children’s hearts. How 
Alfred burnt the cakes, how Canute ruled the sea, how Coeur de 
Leon fought, and Wallace fell—do not such household tales as 
these bear intrinsic evidence that the warm blood of early youth 
was coursing through the nation’s veins when they oceurred ? 

Now, skipping over a volume or two of Smollett or of Hume, 

us glance at the annals of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. And 
what a change we find in England since the days to which we last 
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referred! Mark the robust and exuberant strength which she 
now exhibits! The atmosphere of early manhood breathes through 
her words and actions. Passions which ripen late commence to 
sway her. The pulses of adult age beat through her system, 
Burleigh’s statesmanship and Shakspeare’s genius typify the march 
of intellect which has taken place; whilst her defeat of the Spanish 
Armada—at a period when het population was hardly more than 
that of London in our time—testifies to the spirit of her people, 

Then passing on, what thing more virile than the England of 
Oliver Cromwell's days? See how grandly she stands forth in all 
the masculine vigour of her prime! 

As reign on reign succeeds, her power increases, and her prestige 
too. Throughout Europe there is no country so renowned for 
valour, and for a sensitive regard for her own honour. Marl|borough’s 
campaigns are glorious examples in point, and the deeds of the 
English navy furnish some noble themes. But it was not until 
Nelson died, and Wellington lived to lead our men to war, that 
England attained the acme of her greatness. There was no sign 
of decay then! The sophisms of age had not chilled the generous 
impulses of youth. The ripe and wise prudence of maturity had 
not degenerated into the unwise over-anxiety of after-life. Re- 
finement had not sapped—sensuous indulgence had not under- 
mined—the stamina of manhood. 

Physicians tell us that, with the growth of the body, there isa 
corresponding increase in the weight and density of the brain, but 
that when the former has reached its limit and ceases to grow, the 
latter continues its progress for some time longer. Is not England, 
at this present juncture, in somewhat an analogous condition?— 
that is to say, is there not still a growth of the national brain, 
whilst the nervous and muscular system shows symptoms ol 
decay ? 

We shall endeavour to establish this position by a reference to 
a phase of thought now prevalent, which of itself, we think, 
authorises to a great extent the conclusion to which we have 
arrived in the preceding paragraph. We allude to drab-coloured 
ideas. But first let us explain their meaning: drab is notoriously 
the colour affected by the Quakers, or, as they prefer to 
themselves, the Society of Friends. It was no doubt originally 
selected for its negative associations. Drab is not one of the 
prismatic colours, but a sickly mixture, an undecided conglomere 
tion of several. It has neither beauty nor force. But it 3 
economical, inasmuch as it wears well, and it is not easily soiled. 
It is also unobtrusive and retiring. These qualities, we contend, 
fit it to symbolise the phase of thought to which we have alluded. 

Since the date of the Peninsular war, the era to which we have 
before referred as that of England’s greatest greatness, her popu 
lation has increased in an astounding ratio. Her wealth 
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acoumulated in an equally astonishing manner. Luxury and 
refinement, those handmaidens of wealth, have spread themselves 
through the land. : The arts of peace have prospered, and, in the 
midst of the <e enjoyment "ij oo we nig and 

inacy, usual concomitants of old age, have more and more 
aan ‘in our land. F inally, hypocrisy, a detestable weed, 
which is too apt to spring up in the footsteps of civilisation, has 
had its share in the formation of our present national character. 
And this national character can be best recognised in its manifest 

joyment of “ drab-coloured ideas.” 

ut in what practical way, it may be asked, has the peculiar 
idiosyncrasy, which we contend now distinguishes us, acted — 
our political and social organisation? In many, we answer, but 
it will be sufficient to enumerate two. Firstly, with respect to 
religion; and secondly, as regards our foreign policy. With 
respect to religion, the natural effect of the imbibition of drab- 
coloured ideas has been the spread of infidelity and latitudi- 
narianism. Faith, or belief, in the impalpable and unseen, has 
almost perished amidst the ae —- a es = 
that prevails. EKarnestness—which, as well as faith, it may be 
sand en passant, is more commonly observable in the early 
than in the late stages of life—has, from analogous causes, suffered 
a similar declension. A rose-water system of theology has sprung 
up, which, by attempting by means of a and cy y — 
pretation to soften down and fritter away the first and litera 
meanings of unwelcome passages in the sacred volume, has suc- 
ceeded in seriously impairing in its original entirety the edifice of 
religious truth which was handed down to us by our forefathers. 
Doctrine has consequently become so ,unsettled, that the English 
Church is now merely a congregation of schismatics, who hold 
hardly anything in common. 

But it is more especially with reference to England’s dealings 
with other nations that the influence of her peculiar idiosyncrasy 
makes itself so apparent. And this, perhaps, principally because 
the importance of the subject in this direction forces itself upon 
our notice. Our system of social economy, including our home 
government and the administration of our laws, may be as weak 
and faulty as possible, but such abuses as these do not concern our 
security asa nation. In spite of them, we may manage to jog 
along well enough, preferring to submit to them rather than to 
make the effort necessary for their correction. But with regard 
to our foreign policy it is altogether different. Self-preservation, 
the first law of nature, intervenes to point out the baneful effects 
Which may not improbably result from the continued adoption of 
the drab-coloured ideas with which it is at present impregnated. 

or that it is so impregnated, who that marks the spint of weak 
n, unsteadied by principle and unredeemed by con- 
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scientiousness that characterises it, can doubt? Does it not evade 
any direct issue upon every conceivable point? Does it not direct 
its course solely by considerations of present expediency? Is jt jn 
spirit bold, manly, and straightforward, or tortuous, timid, and 
uncertain? Finally, has it on the whole answered satisfactorily, 
and are our present position and prospects good? And if the 
reply to these questions is in accordance with our belief, the 
mx action of these drab-coloured ideas is palpably evident, 
and the danger of a longer perseverance in them patent at a glance, 
But it may be said that the English public is already ave 
from its apathy to a consciousness of these particular shortcomings, 
and the unpleasant contingencies to which they give rise, and 
that it is prepared to act energetically in the matter. We wish 
we could think so. The cancer in the body politic, to which we 
have endeavoured to draw attention, lies, we fear, too deeply im- 
bedded in it to be eradicated so easily. Our national paralysis is 
too chronic in its character to admit of such an instant and radical 
cure. If our premises are correct, a serious deterioration in the 
morale of the nation is at the root of the state of coma in which 
our foreign policy is sunk, and no passing impulse will serve to 
galvanise it into activity. 

The awful warning which the fate of his nearest and dearest 
neighbour presents, has no doubt caused a qualm of selfish agony 
in the fat frame of the British ratepayer, and he is now shrieking 
out hysterically for arms. But his fit of anguish will not last 
long. His normal state of complacent conviction of his own great 
physical and moral superiority over every one else, together with 
a recollection of the wonderful immunity from invasion which his 
country has hitherto possessed, will surely come to hisaid. He will 
see the absurdity of arguing from analogy as to the probability ofa 
similar Nemesis overtaking him—an unctuous church-going Briton 
—to that which has befallen an irreligious and immoral child o! 
France, and he will go on his way rejoicing, thoroughly com- 
forted by the reflection. Not that he will altogether refuse t 
profit by the misfortunes of his prostrate friend; oh no! so reck- 
less a course as this implies would be by no means in accordance 
with the neutral-tinted tenets of his creed. But though he wi 
not act with sufficient energy, or submit to the sacrifices requisite 
to meet the real exigencies of the case, he will do something— 
only not nearly enough—and he will provide money—only t 
little to be of use—for the purpose of placing the armaments 0! 
his country in an efficient state of defence. And then, having by 
means of an extra pennyworth of income tax tinkered up bi 
army, which he fondly believes to be the finest in the world, and 
made a few reforms of the most pressing abuses at the Hort 
Guards, he will retire to his snug counting-house, thoroughly 
satisfied with himself, and—a modern Pharisee—thank God thi! 
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he is not as other men are, unjust, extortioners, adulterers, or even 
as this frog-eating Publican. — ‘te 

But if we were asked to point out the most striking proof of 
the all-pervading influence of drab-coloured ideas amongst us, we 
should triumphantly refer to the Times newspaper. And if it is, 
indeed—as is asserted—the real exponent of English opinion, we 
have a right to regard its utterances as decisive in the matter. 
And what, then, are their prevailing characteristics? Are they 
not of so negative a nature as almost to defy analytical classifica- 
tion? Is there any colouring matter to be found in them, or are 
they not invariably dyed a monotonous drab? Are they inspired 
by firm principles of abstract justice, or pregnant with noble 
and elevated sentiments? Or are they not rather, on the other 
hand, venal, vacillating, and uncertain in tone, overbearing to the 
weak, and sycophantic to the strong? oe in short, but 
too faithfully, the phase of thought and the standard of morality 
which distinguishes our nation in these latter days. 

If, then, any reliance can be placed upon the line of reasonin 
which we have endeavoured to follow out, it will be seen that the 
question which we proposed to ourselves in the commencement of 
this paper has been already answered. On the assumption that 
our statements are correct, and that our deductions are fairly 
drawn, the inference is plain that the vitality of this country is 
not on the increase, but on the wane. But why should we be sur- 
prised at this? ‘Neither a nation nor an individual can live for 
ever. We have seen in the pages of history how Egypt and 
Persia, Rome and Greece, were successively born, and lived, and 
died. Can we seriously expect a different fate from theirs? And 
if the cycle of our existence, which is our appointed course, 
appears to have already passed its meridian, and to be revolving 
more and more slowly on its axis, prior to its stoppage for ever, 
we must reflect that we are but fulfilling our destiny as a nation, 
and returning towards the nothingness from which we sprung. 

Nor do we believe it to be unwise, or unpatriotic, thus to give 
expression to these convictions. In individual man, a knowledge 
of personal defects and weaknesses of character, and of the causes 
whence they arise, is essentially necessary before effectual measures 
ean be taken for their removal. Even where these defects and 
weaknesses are consequent upon advancing age, and not, therefore, 
susceptible of radical cure, much can be done by an intelligent 
will to diminish their intensity and to alleviate their action. Just 
*0 may a nation—even a nation whose star is obviously paling in 
splen our and power in the presence of younger and brighter 

uminaries—prolong its existence, and protract its fall, by eaillily 
acknowledging to the hostile influences which are affecting it, and 


then steadfastly endeavouring to counteract them by all the 
tational means in its power. 



































THE ADVENTURES OF A FARCE. 
Book I, 
VII. 


THE TWO DOCTORS.——-A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 


By whom is Time called the “ All-healer”’ Such beyond dis 
pute he is. Passing down the years he inflicts many a wound, 
but he also heals many a self-inflicted one—smoothing the stricken 
place with the flat part of his scythe. While these benevolent 
surgical attentions of his merit the thanksgivings of the sons of 
men, they often suggest suspicion and regret. Regret that 
friendly sorrowing is made so soon to cease, and suspicion of the 
large love thereafter offered. He helps men to forget their wounds 
too readily. But a tiny sweep of his scythe—a sweep including 
only a few paltry weeks—had been made, and hey presto! the 
inconsolable swain, heart-empty and love-stricken as he had con- 
fessed himself, was becoming quietly reconciled to the situation, 
satisfying that strange affair the heart with the most common- 
place of the conventional platitudes. For a few days, indeed, the 
unhappy young man gave evidence of most deplorable symptoms, 
seeking expression for his feelings in the gloomiest pages of the 
moodiest poets. It was quite distressing to witness the misanthro- 
pical grin on Bill’s face as he paced up and down the studio 
repeating aloud: 

We twain once well in sunder, 
What will the mad gods do 
For hate with me, I wonder, 
Or what for love with you ? 
Forget them till November, 
And dream there’s April yet ; 
Forget that I remember, 
And dream that I forget. 


Other elegant extracts bearing nearly or remotely on his case were 
spouted with considerable feeling, until oftentimes Joe, that 
mildest of men, would throw down his brush, exclaiming: 
“T say! do shut up, old fellow.” 
The all-healer shut Bill up at length; or, rather, gave him a 
other song to sing—a song, in the ring of whose music there wé 
possibly a greater absence of the note of sincerity. And then 
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was Tom Moore who was chanted ; and even Funniman, that later 
and degenerate child of Anacreon. But if the former selections 
were boring, the lively strains of “Oh, never give in to your 
feelins!” of Mr. Funniman, were quite unendurable—so once 
more Joe was obliged to remonstrate : 

« Do keep quiet, old boy! ; 

The all-healer, aiding and abetting Joe’s efforts, eventually 
reduced Bill to a state of seeming forgetfulness. I said seeming 
forgetfulness, and I repeat it, that you may pay particular atten- 
tion to it. It is not a very satisfactory thing to witness this super- 
vening of the even tenor of existence just after the very heart- 
strings of a man have been lacerated and tugged at. But when 
Dainty sets you in a chair, and operates on your eye-tooth, you 
only fel the exquisite thrill of pain for the moment. Speedily 
the sensation subsides—eventually the memory fades, nothing 
being left to remind you of the circumstance save the little blank 
place in the row of your dentals. ‘That law, fortunately for us, 
which operates in the regions of merely physical pain, is the 
law also in other regions of suffering. And I suppose if Bill 
were to die to-morrow, Joe would display a very decent amount 
of genuine brotherly sorrow. But in a few months the all-healer 
would say to him, “* The mourning has left your heart, Joe, there- 
fore take that black band off your hat.” And actually Joe would 
be forced to admit (if he were put to it) that the mourning on his 
hat had survived the mourning in his heart—nothing remaining 
to torment him with the sense of loss—nothing but a blank place. 

So it came to pass that these gentlemen began to reflect on 
Bill's love-passage—and even to discuss it. And Joe, who was 
all sympathy and tenderness as long as Bill evinced any necessity 
for the exercise of those qualities, now that his brother was 
ignoring, or pretending to ignore, the past, entirely changed his 
attitude, 

“If I were you, Bill, I’d write a sort of ‘Sorrows of Werter,’ 
and publish them in three volumes.” 

“I haven’t any sorrow—so I can’t. If I had any sorrows, I 
wouldn’t.” 

_ And Bill walked over to the window and gazed at the snow as 
it fell on the pavement below. 
And why wouldn’t you?” inquired the other. 

use too many fellows write novels now-a-days. Why how 
many fellows of even our own limited acquaintance have written 
“ones of one kind or another?—aye, how many fellow’s sisters, I 
Was going to say.” 

“Well, and why shouldn’t they? I suppose publishers only 

out books likely to sell. ‘That is to say, there is a de- 
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mand for that sort of thing, why shouldn’t there be a supply? 
asked the unbending Joseph. 

“ Because, sir, writing is not a trade—and the demand 
speak of is imaginary and not real. It is a demand created 
the supply, not creating it. It’s an unhealthy, low, and horrible 
craving, which couldn't exist in an age essentially great,” 

“ Let me understand you, Bill,” said Joe, leaving the easel and 

approaching his brother. “ You a strongly. Do you include 
all novels in the dreadful category 

“ All novels! How can you veh? Of course not. But the 
great bulk of modern productions. I would include my ‘ Sorrows) 
if I wrote them.” 

And Bill traced his initials on the frost-pencilled window-pane, 

“ But surely your observations will apply with equal force t 
every other branch of ey aera labour. To poetry, books of travel, 
history, or even——” 

“'lo me it seems not. Novel-writing has become a distine 
and enormous yearly infliction. It has grown to what Cowley 
calls a ‘disease of men,’ and, as I would add, of women and 
children. Everybody writes his novel; invents his imaginary and 
utterly unreal Tom, Dick, and Harry, sets them afloat on 
raging sea of impossible circumstances, without knowing, o 
indeed caring, what eventually is to happen to them. Ther, 
worse than all, we are forced to follow what the authors an 
pleased to call ‘the working of their minds;’ that is to say, We 
are invited to follow the dreary and commonplace conversation: 
of Tom, Dick, and Harry on all conceivable, and on many incor 
ceivable, subjects, till we are ready to wish the said Thoma, 
Richard, and Henry at the—well, at Hanwell. Just fancy, Joe, 
any one printing in a book the sort of rubbish that you ‘and | 

talk to each other in this dismal apartment. 

doe shook his head. 

“T admit that our conversations wouldn’t read very well, Bil. 
At the same time, I don’t agree with your general conclusions. 
What you wish to apply to novels in the mass, only applies legit» 
mately to the numerically small minority of trashy volumes 
annually published. The majority of novels display decent ability 
and very great industry. ae ve said nothing which, te ™ 

mind, should stand in the way of your committing your * Sorro®: 
to paper. The Regent's Park episode i is really most entertaining, 
dehghttully — and golden-aged.” 

* Don’t chaff me, old boy.” 

= Seriously though, you’ ve gota first-rate heroine rea dy mad: 
And Joe got Norah’s picture and brought it to the windot 

“The worst of it is that, if I read faces “rightly, her story ## 
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sl story, and had been told before you made her ladyship’s 
int se,” 
«You oe often read in en which facts fail to confirm. But 
what do you read in Norah’s: Se 
Joe held the photograph from him, and gazing at it with one 
eye (a custom, at the principle and origin of which I have never 
arrived, any more than at the motive which actuates a goose in 
standing on one lea), said, slowly: 
“Tn that face, Bill, I read a hy played out. A story told. A 
life that has had its romance long ago. A romance buried now 
in the ashes of forgetfulness, and z 
«You're mistaken,” said Bill, who, you observe, was not at all 
gratified by the reflection that his new and fresh love had been 
offered at a shrine before which other and acceptable incense had 
burned. “ You're mistaken. Faces are not so easily read—espe- 
cially women’s faces. You remember Madame Ryan, whom we 
met at Sir William Broderick’s last week. Do you suppose that 
you would have read that face? Nay, confess that when you 
heard that she was the mistress of the late Don Rodrigo (that 
pusillanimous Mexican); that she was the perpetrator of the crimes 
which everybody but Sir William and his virtuous family believe 
her to be guilty of; that she had incited her husband to the 
murder of his own flesh and blood, and that when that husband 
(if husband he was, whose name she does not bear) made away 
with himself, she didn’t display any particular emotion ;—tell me, 
did you read all that in her beautiful tender eyes, her winning 
smile, her low, musical, thrilling voice, the soft and dainty beauty 
of her form?” . 
“Of course I didn't. But I must confess that I see nothing in 
er face inconsistent with the facts, now that I do know them. I 
don't profess to read facts, in faces and dates; and there are some 
faces in which 1 can’t read anything at all. But in Norah’s I 
peruse what I have told you. There is a heart self-steeled — 
all sentimental regrets or longings. That's what I read, sir. 
Wait, and you shall see what you shall see.” 
Bill yawned, and returned to the fire. 
_“Egad, Joe, you ought to open a seminary for the dissemina- 
tion of physiological truth. However, she’s to make her début 
tonight, and may it be a successful one.” 
men |” eg Joe, resuming his palette and brushes, 
ae elder ’everil had seated himself at his desk with the 
udable intention of writing home, when a knock came to the 
doors the servant entered with a— 
» Please, sir, it's Dr. Ballero.” 
tor who?” 
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“ Please, sir, here’s ’is card.” 
The following is an accurate copy of the document handed 
Abigail to William: by 


Dr. LiItLtv BAaLLeRo, 
Editor of the Theatrical Fly-sheet, 
28, Craven-street, Strand, W.C, 


Bill read the document, and that the perusal of it puzzled him, 
may be gathered from the fact that his first question was : 

“ Are you quite sure Dr. Ballero asked for me?” 

“Quite sure, sir, which Dr. Ballero inquired most particular, 
sir, both of me an’ missis.” 

“Then ask Dr. Ballero to walk up.” 

While the doctor is ascending the stairs I must prepare you to 
receive him with that respect which is his due. 

You are donbtless aware that there are a great many pains 
taking, well-meaning, but incomplete persons hanging about the 
universe, in some cases bowed down, and in other cases borne up 
by the idea that they are capable of very great achievements in 
various departments of art, which projected achievements shall 
most assuredly become accomplished facts when the said pains 
taking but incomplete persons shall have got into their pro 
grooves, when the public shall have returned to a healthy tone, 
when the art market shall not be filled with quacks, when criticism 
shall cease to be servile, and when, in a word, owing to the fall of 
the skies vast multitudes of larks shall be caught in London and 
the suburbs. These people are called AMATEURS. In their ranks 
are to be found the painters who can’t paint, the singers who cant 
sing, the actors who can’t act, the authors who can’t write. 
Swarms of them exist in all well-regulated middle-class society. 
Why impale specimens? There is Tom Noddy, the little bank 
clerk; on him, according to his own testimony and that of his 
friends, has descended the mantle of Garrick; Murphy, of the 
Temple, plays wonderfully on the German flute; and Doughty, 0 
the Civil Service, thinks that his slipshod contributions to the 
London Guttero are really meritorious compositions. If thee 
divinely gifted men could only get out of their grooves they'd 
astonish the public. Forgetful mortals! ‘Amateur is @ W 
which takes its significance not from the occupation but from the 
quality of the man bearing it. .And although to themselves the 
works may appear flawless, critics will shudder and declare that 
“the trail of the serpent is over them all.” 

Now, Dr. Ballero was the greatest amateur that ever lived. 1° 
perpetrate a seeming Hibernicism, he was a professional amatevt 
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He had written many plays; he had importuned every manager 
‘, London to put those productions on the stage; some of the 
importuned managers read them, some of them declined to read 
them; all refused to play them. If Dr. Ballero had possessed 
ten thousand pounds he would have taken a theatre, engaged a 
company, and brought the things out himself. Fortunately, he 
wo not command that sum, therefore he applied his intellect to 
controversy. He wrote a long letter to all the daily papers, and 
to the leading theatrical organ. One of the dailies and the thea- 
trical organ inserted the communication. That letter is a veri f 
of literature ; it gives a minute statement of the treatment whic 

the author (who modestly asserted that he was the only man then 
living at all likely to restore the palmy days of the drama) had 
received at the hands of the managers; and it contains more bad 
spelling and shaky syntax than any epistle of similar length in 
the English language. But although two newspapers published 
Ballero’s first letter, no newspaper at all could be got to publish 
his second. In this dilemma the doctor, who was the most inde- 
fatigable as he was the most hopeful of human (beings, said to 
himself, “ Why shouldn’t I have a paper of my own?” And him- 
self immediately replied, “ How strange I didn’t think of that 


-before. Of course. Why shouldn’t I?’ And there being no 


one by to assign a variety of reasons against the scheme, the doctor 
determined that he would have a paper of his own. And he did 
have a paper of his own, as all the town knows. The Theatrical 
Fly-sheet was started with an eye on the abuses of the stage, and 
an ardent Cesire to reform them altogether; it was to bring 
managers to their senses, and aspiring genius to the notice of the 
public; it was to turn off all the old and degraded authors, intro- 
ducing the new and divinely gifted ones; it was to have all the 
plays of everybody acted utterly regardless of expense. ‘To quote 
from the first number of the paper: “No longer will the public 
be compelled to feed upon the atrocious husks thrown to them b 
the pampered menials who serve in the Temple of the Muses, the 
self-constituted dictators of the theatre, whose productions abound- 
ing neither in effective situations, nor classically conceived plot, 
nor poetical dialogue, have ceased to amuse even the apple-women 
m the galleries, to whose narrow intellects their inanity is best 
suited, but who have come at last to regard their authors as beneath 
even their contempt, a in retailing the succulent fruit of foreign 
at a reasonably moderate price, are at least earning an 
honest livelihood.” . ‘ . 
With so long, and sharp, and elegant a thong did Dr, Ballero 
lash the peccant authors of the day in his weekly Fly-sheet. In 
‘nother part of the paper he announced the pleasure that it would 
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ive him, and “those associated with him,” to peruse the pro. 
, of authors whose works had been neglected by theatrical 
m tes. 

everil was of course aware of the existence of this eccentric 

reformer, but knew nothing of him personally, and was somewhat 
surprised by his visit. From what he had read and heard of the 
doctor he expected to behold a thin, shrivelled, sour-lookj 
mortal, all gall and wormwood; but instead thereof there nal 
itself at his studio-door the figure of a tall, burly man, with a 
ruddy and good-natured face and a shock of white hair; he re 
sembled much the old gentleman who annually invades London 
during the Cattle Show week; there was the same glow of health 
in the cheeks, the same innocent candour in the eyes, and the 
same delightful and enviable corpulence of body which charac 
terise the well-to-do prize farmer of the Midland Counties. 

“T have the honour to address Mr. Peveril,” said Dr. Ballero, 
dividing his extravagant stage bow between Bill and Joe, as who 
should say, “I am equal to the occasion, you perceive, gen- 
tlemen.”’ 

“ J am William Peveril,” said that worthy, coming forward, 
“ and this is my brother Joseph.” 

Joe performed a most outrageous, mock-heroic salaam, which 
very nearly upset his brother’s equilibrium. 

“ Pray take a chair, doctor,” said Joe; “I believe this one has 
all its legs.” 

And then the young wretch got behind the doctor, and tapping 
on his own forehead, winked knowingly at Bill, which telegraphic 
communication Bill, in his own mind, translated thus: 

“T have read the doctor’s face, Bill, and have come to the 
inevitable conclusion that the doctor, although apparently sane, 
is as mad as a March hare.” 

The brothers seated themselves, and waited for the reformer to 
open the meeting, which he did immediately. 

“You are,” he said, addressing Bill with some solemnity, “ you 
are, like myself, an amateur?” 

“You flatter me by suggesting any resemblance between us. 
But you are mistaken as to the particular point. I’m not an 
amateur,” replied Bill, with a conscious dash of dignity in his 
tone. 

“ Not an amateur!” exclaimed Dr. Ballero, lifting his hands m 
astonishment; “ goodness gracious me, sir, haven’t you written 4 
play, sir?” 

“If only amateurs wrote plays I’m afraid we wouldn't have 
many theatres,” quoth Bill. 

. But wed have more theatres than plays,” added Joe. 
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Ballero regarded the twain with a tender and pitying gaze, 
. ~ that meant “ Poor young fellows! hopeful, i ! little 
do they know what awaits them. I wish it were not my duty to 
undeceive them. But I must. I'll break the news gently.” 

«Are you aware, Mr. Peveril, that there’s not a manager in 
London who will read your play?—not even read it, sir; ~~ 
afraid, sir, afraid; they’ve been afraid of me these ten gp ut 
although we differ about terms, Mr. Peveril, although you say 

ou are not an amateur, still, sir, I hope in some points you and 
er sympathise. You have a yearning desire to see your play 
uced, eh ?” 

«J don’t know who told ou,” replied Bill, somewhat amused 
at Ballero’s vehemence, “ chat I had written a play. I’m the 
author of a farce. I would like to see it put on the stage. I think 
it’s salable. If you like to call that a ‘yearning desire,’ doctor, 

ou may.” 

‘ “But supposing that [—that anybody offered to produce your 
work on the stage without guaranteeing you any remuneration, 
wouldn't that gratify you?” 

“(Oertainly not,” said Bill. 

“ You don’t mean to say,” repeated the doctor, looking at Peveril 
with Secnoe—* you don’t mean to say that you want money 
for it?’ 

“ Candidly, then, I do.” 

“ Ah, sir, you.work from grovelling motives. I fear, sir, that 
we can't sympathise. My ambition contemplates a different con- 
summation. All the payment I ask is to bask in the sunshine of 
popular applause.” 

“We may still sympathise,” said Bill. “ Popular applause 
means money. Therefore I, too, should like nothing better than 
to bask in its sunshine. If it didn’t mean money, I » ere request . 
permission to bask in the sunshine of something that did. But— 
pardon me, sir—may I inquire the object of your visit?” 

“Sir, my object is twofold. I have heard from—from no 
matter whom—that you write occasional articles for newspapers 
and magazines. If at any time you should feel disposed to con- 
tnbute scathing articles on the modern stage to the Fly-sheet, I 
should be most happy to insert them. And we shall not quarrel 
atoterms. J also heard that you had written a play. You are 
young, talented, and unknown. You have a fourfold claim upon 
me, sir. I hastened to inform you that the managers will throw 

every obstacle in your way; and I am therefore prepared with 
advice and condolences.” 
m sure,” replied my author, who would have been angry had 


“any less jolly and innocent-looking old gentlemen uttered the words 
prl—VoL. CXLVIIL. NO. DCIV. 2F 
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—*TI’m sure, Dr. Ballero, I’m much obliged to you, but as the degt}. 
nation of. my production has been already determined, I shall be 
unable to act up to your advice; and as I have received a distinet 
promise of perusal, I am enabled to dispense with your eon. 
dolences.” 

“ Ah, sir,” said the doctor, with a sigh and a sympathetic 

uaver, “ you are very young. I shall not endeavour to extinguish 
the embers of your blushing ambition. But, believe me, I know 
the stage better than you do. For ten years, sir, I have watched 
it well. And it knows me—and fears me too. For ten 
years did I try to work my way with managers. But I haye been 
treated with contempt. Why, sir, I have a manuscript in m 
pocket at this moment worth a thousand pounds to any man with 
the will and means to produce it.” 

* Indeed?” 

“Yes, indeed. My first work and my favourite. It is a 
tragedy. All high art is tragic and—and—sombre. Don't you 
think so?” 

“Oh, very much so indeed!” acquiesced Bill. 

“Will you permit me to read you a passage or two?” said the 
doctor, who, feeling in his pocket, presently produced a manuscript 
folded and tied in the inevitable manner. 

The brethren were somewhat appalled by the proportions of the 
document, and having already spent a good deal of time in listen- 
ing to their visitor’s edifying conversation, did not seem inclined 
to md the further torture of hearing his play. So Joe cut in 
with: 

“Do you smoke, doctor? Here’s a long clay. You'll find some 
tobacco in that jar at your elbow. And Bill, just ring for some 
beer, will you?” 

Now, Dr. Ballero was undoubtedly a silly old gentleman—espe- 
cially when mounted on his hobby—but the silliest old gentlemen 
are keenly sensitive to the discharge of adolescent chaff. He re- 
garded Joe scornfully, and said, sharply, and with a glowing 
face: 

“No, sir, I do not smoke. And I don’t think my conversation 
was addressed to you, sir.” 

“No, doctor, but it ought to have been,” replied the artist, with 
an endeavour to maintain his chaffing tone, and wheedle his victim 
at the same time—“ it ought to have been. What does he” (point 
ing at Bill) “know of high art? Tragedies, Greek choruses, epics, 
are to that youth but so many targets for his clumsy wit to fire at. 
My brother Bill, sir, although an affable man, is an animal of low 
tastes, 9 writer of farces, a joker of jokes. With me it is different. 
But, prithee, doctor, do not lightly reject my offer of beer. Twill 
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moisten thy lips, so that the tragic periods may be properly rounded 
in delivery. A very great author once before coupled thunder 
and small beer, didn’t a very great author, Bill?” 

It was very easy to talk this dramatist over. And seemingly 
forgetting his tiff with Joe, or understanding his following flow of 
words in the light of an apology, the old gentleman smiled blandly, 
and, opening his manuscript, said : 

«jl just read you a passage here and there, and if you are 
satisfied with it, we can then read a whole scene or so.” 

Bill groaned, and Joe—lit his pipe, The neglected genius read 
ina monotonous and growling voice—a voice such as is assumed 
by great stage villains when, with many an interjected “ha, ha!” 
they let their audiences into great stage secrets—the following: 


“ Thou fiend and goblin of congenial night, 

Go shroud thyself in darkness and take heed 
Lest in the darkest cavern that thou hidest in 
Remorse may come not, and gnaw out ere dawn 
The utter blackness of thine ingrate heart.” 


“Bravo!” shouted Bill and Joe. 

Dr. Ballero bowed his acknowledgments. 

“In that passage the hero, Salvator, addresses the villain 
Murdan,” explained the author. “ The villain, unabashed, replies 
as follows: 

Ha, ha! my virtuous Salvator, 

Thy newly born devotion pleaseth me. 

1’ faith, now am I pleased right well 

To bear the brunt of this most brave attack, 


Who loved thee alway, and whom even of late 
Thou wast right proud to call thy friend.” 


The dramatist looked up to witness the effect. 

“Vastly fine,” said Bill. 

“Have a pull at the small beer, doctor,” said Joe. 

Appearing not to notice the proffer of refreshment, the dramatist 
proceeded : 

_“Thus exasperated, Salvator draws,” said he, getting quite ex- 
cited, and rising from his chair, “and addresses Murdan in a 
passage which has been considered rather good by—hem !—com- 
petent judges : 


Now art thou self condemned, foul fiend, 
Thou wast my friend, thou sayst ! 
Measureless liar——”’ 


lear? the way, that’s a crib out of Shakspeare,” interrupted 
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The doctor literally gazed the rash youth down into silence ang 
respectful dismay, and, with his eye still on him, proceeded: 
“ Measureless liar! when wast thou friend of mine ? 
Ha! ha! thou base-born caitiff—friend to me! 
Now hold me down, or I shall go distraught, 


Hearing thee thus with ill-considered coolness 
Making an affirmation——” 


“Couldn't you say ‘taking an affidavit’ instead, doctor? It 
would relieve the sentence, and those modern touches are much 
relished now-a-days. Tennyson, you know, goes in for them ex. 
tensively. Doesn’t Tennyson, old boy?” interposed Joe, appealing 
to Bill. 

Making use of the hint, the author proceeded : 


“Taking an affidavit that thy friendship clave to me. 
Not friend, but fiend, I hate and curse thee. 

Ha, ha, ha, ha! Villain, I spit upon thee. 
Hell-hound, I smite thee thus (strikes him). 

Now, coward, draw, and wobetide the man who falls.” 


These words were followed by a sudden crash, and the semi- 
disappearance of the doctor. The brothers jumped simultaneously 
to their feet. Dr. Ballero, warming with the dialogue of the puppets 
of his brain, had, as has been narrated, risen in order that full 
effect might be given to the words. As the defiant cursings, and 
spittings, and smitings were being uttered by the hero, Dr. Ballero, 
evidently endeavouring to realise their effect on the vile caitiff, 
had adopted a retrograde motion, and his heel coming presently 
into contact with a rent in the carpet, he had been precipitated 
backwards into Joe’s easel, remaining impaled between the two 
upright bars of that article of furniture, with his legs in the air, 
supported by the first horizontal bar. If you have ever seen any 
one fall back foremost (pardon the bull) into a tub, you can form 
some idea of the doctor’s plight. Besides, you remember he was 
a corpulent gentleman—so corpulent that, had he not fallen with 
some velocity, he would never to succeeded in wedging himseli 
between the bars. “He went in quite easel-y,” as Joe punningly 
expressed it; but it was no joke whatever to get him out. And 
to add to the ridiculous misery of his position, the Apostle who, 
had been retouched that morning, fell on to the fallen hero, smeat- 
ing his face and capacious shirt-front with streaks of burnt sienn 
The tragedy, too, had slipped from its author’s hands, and the 
pages, after fluttering about, bestrewed the studio floor m al 
directions. In the midst of the confusion, a knock came to the 
studio-door, and when, in answer to Joe’s shouted permission, the 
door opened, a little clergyman, with a determined mouth, sha 
eyes, and iron-grey hair, stood upon the threshold. 
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«By all that’s calamitous, it’s Dr. Bragg,” said Bill to Joe in a 
whisper; “for goodness sake, get that man out.” 
The absurdity of the situation did not excite Dr. 'Bragg to 
ter, did not even extract a smile from him. Not the pitiful 
and imploring impotence of Dr. Ballero; not the confusion of the 
fallen leaves, more numerous than the Sybilline; not the puzzled 
ion in the faces of the Peverils, had any effect on the 
serene and indifferent placidity of this celebrated divine. Before 
Bill had time to say anything to him explanatory or otherwise, 
the visitor remarked: 
«J intrude, gentlemen, but your servant desired me to walk 
“No intrusion, I assure you, Dr. Bragg.. You will, I am sure, 
on the confusion of the room. A slight accident has just 
occurred to—to—in fact—to one of my brother’s models. Pray 
take a chair.” 
_ This studio was a large one, and Bill placed a chair for Dr. 
Bragg at the greatest x yuee: distance from the scene of the 
calamity. Meanwhile, Joe having got behind Ballero, succeeded, 


after many vigorous shoves, in ropelling him from a position at 
once ow he and ludicrous. The accident had not tended to 
prolong Ballero’s good temper, and the fact that Dr. Bragg had 
witnessed his ignominy, caused him to regard that reverend gen- 
tleman with feelings of resentment. He scowled at Dr. Bragg; 
the divine, unconscious seemingly of the other’s presence and 
proximity, had opened his business with William Peveril. He 
was sorry, he said, that there should have been any difference 
between them; he hoped that iheir friendly relations should again 
subsist; Peveril was much missed on the Milkman, and so on; to 
all of which Peveril assented. Then Dr. Bragg, having pre- 
pared the way for the special disclosure which he had come to 
make, spoke with greater familiarity and with less of an official 
tone to this young subaltern in the service of an evangelical press. 
Dr. Bragg, like most well-regulated Christians, took a pedal and 
— delight in the discomfiture of Christians of other sects. 
fan opponent happened successfully to advocate a doctrine re- 
pugnant to Dr. Bragg, it warmed Dr. Bragg’s heart to see that 
opponent (for thus are differing fellow-Christians denominated) 
smashed. Of course, Dr. Bragg would not himself do the smash- 
ing work. His style might indicate him, and the doctor liked to 
administer his stabs ube, anonymously, in the dark. He hired 
bravoes, in fact, nameless rascals whose detection was a matter of 
impossibility, and he had come now for the purpose of engaging 
t of Peveril. 


“An article of yours in the Grub-street Gazette on ‘Penang 
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Lawyers, was pointed out to me yesterday, Mr. Peveril. It jg 
really excellent. Ve—ry smar—tly written.” 

“Pm glad you like it, sir,” rejoined Peveril, coolly. 

“ Yes, you eas considerable powers of satire, and can besj 
I think, argue your case so as to make manifest the justice of your 
satirical comments. Now, I want you to do something in the 
same vein for this week’s Milkman. The Reverend Mr. Tobigs 
has been writing a pamphlet. I have brought it with me, so that 
you can fall to at once.” 

Now, Dr. Ballero had defeated all Joe’s efforts to keep him 
engaged at his end of the studio, and had gradually approached 
the divine and his bravo, listening, 1am bound to say, in the most 
unjustifiable way to every word of their conversation. And when, 
after having given his insiructions to Peveril, Dr. Bragg rose to 
go, the other doctor placed himself before him, and looking down 
upon him from an altitude physically and morally elevated, he 
exclaimed, with indignation in his accents: 

“And you call yourself a Christian minister! You preach 
against the theatre, you tell people that it’s only ministers who are 
able to teach people forgiveness and charity. Sir, recal your 
memories of Shakspeare and blush. Yes, sir, blush, I say !” 

And Dr. Ballero stamped his foot and snapped his fingers in 
Dr. Bragg’s face. 

Of course, being a Christian minister, Dr. Bragg couldn't lose 
his temper or retort in emphatic and denunciatory sentences, but 
being bound to turn aways if possible, the wrath of his opponent, 
he adopted means which were, doubtless, highly calculated to 
bring about that result. He put his gold eye-glass over his nose 
and looked up at Ballero with an inquiring and contemptuous 
gaze that seemed to mean, “ You are, I presume, a recently- 
arrived specimen of some new sort of gorilla, and I can’t say that 
I admire you very much.” What he really did say when he had 
finished his survey, and turned his head to Peveril, was: 

“Ah! pray Mr. Peveril, may 1 ask, who is this person?” 

But Ballero wasn’t to be put down’so easily. 

“ This person, my reverend and sarcastic friend, is the cele 
brated Dr. Ballero, proprietor and editor of the Theatrical Fly- 
sheet, a journal in which I promise you your notorious and un- 
christian procedure shall be held up to the reprobation of the 
civilised world. Peveril shall write the article. Oh yes, Pevenl, 
you shall. I'll pay you twice—ten times as much as he will 
And, begad, I'll write a, play about you. Yes! damme, sit, I'l 
make you the villain in a tragedy.” 

“You can do as you like about your tragedy, sir, but I decline 
to have any conversation with you. Ah—Mr. Peveril—ah, good 
morning.” 
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« By gad, sir,” said Dr. Ballero, clutching his hat in one hand 
and his tragedy in the other, “T’ll say my say out.” 

He ‘ollewred the divine down the stairs, and they could hear 
his voice rising in tempestuous indignation from the hall, inter- 
rupted by the occasional sharp and polite solicitations of Dr. 

for relief from his company. The Peverils ran to the 
indow, and yes, Ballero was still following Bragg, shaking his 
head and gesticulating wildly. Bragg, apparently taking not the 
slightest notic¢, hailed the first passing cab, and jumping in was 
driven away. Dr. Ballero shook his fist at the retreating vehicle, 
and trudged off at a rapid pace in an opposite direction. 

The Peverils threw themselves into chairs and laughed immo- 
derately for some minutes. When the cachinnation had subsided, 
Bill said : 

“ Well, all the fat’s in the fire now, Joe. I’ve lost the Milkman 
this time. Bragg won't have a hanger-on of the theatres sup- 
plying his readers with their political pap.” 

U Nonsense,” said Joe, “ your connexion with the Milkman is 
very slight. But even if it were the reverse, I don’t sup 
Bragg’s knowledge of your other literary pursuits would be 
allowed to interfere with it. Editors are amazingly tolerant when 
it suits their purpose to be so. Why, you yourself have told me 
that M‘Gillveray, the author of those wonderful temperance tales, 
is a notorious and irreclaimable drunkard;.and Beverley, who 
writes tracts on the evil of swearing, refers to those productions 
as ‘damned rubbish. Why shouldn’t a writer of farces, then, 
compose leaders on the evils of the theatre for people who never 
enter playhouses? Heigho, Bill, it’s a queer world! But, let’s 
go and get some grub, it’s after four o’clock, and we have to dress, 
for this is the night that was the day——” 

“Yes, Joe, it is a queer world, so, as you very properly suggest, 
let us eat and drihk and be merry.” 





Vill. 


BRAVO! 


Tue night of the fifteenth of December, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and—something I wouldn’t state more pre- 
asely for the world, was a very important night. It was ren- 
dered memorable by two great events that transpired within the 
thort circle of its twelve hours. The two great events were these: 
I was deposited in managerial custody ; and Norah Fitzgerald 
made her first appearance on the London boards. 

No sooner had the Peverils got rid of their unruly visitors than, 
rae made some gastronomic experiments, and having per- 
ormed a speedy but, I really think, an effective toilet, they set off 
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towards the Strand, proceeding on foot, and penetrating, for the 
sake of short cut, the pleasant byways of St. Giles’s. Whateve 
the inhabitants of that densely populated parish may think of the 
snow, chance visitors will be inclined to regard it as a kind bene 
factor. It does for the dull, and reeking, and pestiferous lanes 
therein what no other Heaven-sent messenger accomplishes, Jf 
hides the vileness of the — And when the roofs of the din 
tenements, and the window-sills, and the roadways are covered 
with its whiteness, the locality presents an appearance, not only 
passable, but picturesque. hy even in summer season, when 
there is no rain to account for the phenomenon, the leading lanes 
of St. Giles’s seem to have been carefully besmeared with ancho 
paste, their slipperiness perilous to passer-by, and their aspect 
affording strange problems to the philosopher. But, with the 
snow on them, there is safe footing for man and beast, and no 
text at all for the peripatetic philosopher. 

We got clear of St. Giles’s and emerged into the Strand, just 
as St. Martin’s clock struck seven. A few minutes more and we 
stood at the entrance of the Bijou. Leaving Joe to wait for him 
in the main entrance, Bill conveyed me to the stage-door of the 
theatre, which is situated in Lacklustre-street—a_ thoroughfare 
which runs parallel to the Strand, and in which shops for the pur- 
chase and sale of theatrical and other wardrobes abound. In 
Lacklustre-street is also situated the gallery-door of the Bijou, 
and from the shadow of that aperture, just as Bill was approaching 
the stage entrance, a figure emerged—don’t be alarmed; it was 
not a ghost, but a man—a very man—and approached my author. 
Now this man, though evidently in the direst want and habited 
in the seediest and greasiest of garments, had not a face corre 
sponding to the habiliments. It was a handsome and gentlemanly face 
that looked into Bill’s, as Bill, not wishing that from such a face 
an appeal for relicf should proceed, had already begun to fumble 
in his pocket for coppers. 

Although Bill should have known better—although he was 
constant reader of the daily papers—and although in the House 
of Commons and elsewhere he had heard a great deal profound 
disquisition concerning the increase of professional paupers and 
mendacious mendicants, he was, aunishelben, rarely able to resist 
street appeals for assistance, if he happened to possess the where 
withal to relieve the self-advertising distress—though, mind you, 
that wherewithal he didn’t always have. As long as there 
mained one chance of honesty, he hadn’t the heart to refuse. An 
even when the honesty was but vaguely associated with the di 
tress, he would say, “ By Jove, it’s not great fun to wander 
naked about the streets such a night as this.” By such stale 
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devices did he ease his conscience, ‘placing Lamb’s essay on the 
«Decay of Beggars” against all the weighty tomes of the political 
economists. Surely a rash proceeding. I will do him the credit 
of observing that once he had determined to abandon for ever the 
vice of e Gendtoend giving. He had been influenced to this 
virtuous resolution by the arguments of a friend of his in the 
Temple, who had lent him a popular book on political economy, 
Full of the precepts of the volume, he sallied out one cold and 
rainy night, and was soon accosted by a female, who carried in 
her arms a pair of babies, and in her hand a box of cigar-lights. 
The following dialogue ensued: 

Female Mendicant. Buy a box of lights, sir? 

Bill. Take those children home out of the rain. 

F. M. Ah, sir, I want a crust of bread. 

Bill. Why doesn’t your husband get bread for you? 

F. M. He’s a soldier, sir—at Aldershot. 

Bill. I don’t believe you. There! And if he is, that’s no 
excuse. You oughtn’t to have married him. 

F.M. Oh, sir, do take a box of lights. I’ve got another child 
at home, sir, and—— 

Bill. Madam, if you have read the “Principles of Political 
Economy,” you know it’s very wrong of you to have so many 
children. 

F. M, (looking up into Bill’s face with*a half-humorous, half- 
indignant, all-supplicating gaze). Ah, sure, sir,  couldn’t help it. 

Bill had never foreseen an answer like that, and so acknowledg- 
ing that his political economy was not equal to the emergency, he 
gave the alms, and never again declined affording relief on similar 
grounds. So when the tail man came out of the shadow, Bill— 
although he assumed a knowing and man-of-the-world look—did 
not meet him unkindly. 

The beggar, when he had come quite close to my author, seemed 
inclined to turn away again, but overcoming his scruples—if ,he 
had any such—said: 

“Sir, may I speak a word with you?” 

“Then don’t be long,” replied Bill, looking at his watch. 

“Will you—will you lend me sixpence?” 

There was precious little of the ordinary whine in the appeal, 
and my author was rather disconcerted. 

“And what might you want with sixpence?” he asked, although 
one would have thought that the haggard face and needy appear- 
ance of the man, who was seemingly but a few years older than 
himself, gave to that question a sufficient answer. 

I want to get into the gallery of the Bijou.” 
Bill looked astonished, as well he might. Surely a loaf of 
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bread was more suited to his need than a dramatic entertainment, 
The man saw that Peveril hesitated. 

“Don’t refuse me, sir,” he persisted. “I’m not a beggar 
Give me your card, and I'll repay the loan. I swear I will, Pm 
poor, very poor. I have to submit to degradations every day that 
are enough to drive me mad. ButI must get into that theatre to. 
night. If you don’t lend me the money, by Heavens I’ll smash 
the ticket-taker.” 

He clenched his hands and turned a shade whiter than hun 
had made him. Bill handed him his card and a shilling, The 
man rushed off to the gallery-door, Bill followed at a Siemnas 
saw him take his ticket and rush frantically up the stairs. Puzzled 
beyond measure, my author turned into the stage entrance and 
handed me to Crips, the door-keeper, with the strict injunction 
to give me to Mr. Bewlay as soon as possible, Crips was a gruff 
unappreciative, snuffy little cynic, and, with a contemptuous 
“humph,” he threw me on to a plate where lay the stringy 
remainder of the cold beef with which he had just been regaling 
himself, thereby afflicting me with a stain which has clung to me 
up to the present moment, and which, I begin to fear, will never 
be erased. How many life-long stains are as easily and innocently 


ee: : 

eanwhile, Bill rejoined his brother, and both these gentlemen 
having been conducted to their stalls, were pleased to find that an 
overflowing and fashionable house had assembled to do honour to 
Poyntz. 


The comedy which Poyntz had written for the Bijou Theatre 
was a charming affair. Narrow in compass, perhaps, and without 
much of that which dramatic critics call “ power,” it was capable 
of affording more enjoyment to the audience than a more powerful 
production, It was entirely modern in spirit—without being 
vulgar, which most of the dramas of modern society are. The 
dialogue was not commonplace—being, indeed, extremely crisp, 
epigrammatic, and witty; but was dialogue which, if more bri 
liant than what passes in most modern drawing-rooms, was still 
not at all impossible to imagine in such places, but rather (when 
delivered on the stage at least) quite in keeping with the cireum- 
stances and the setting. 

Norah’s part had not been written specially for her, but i 
suited her admirably. She had a dry, sarcastic way of saying 
sharp things, relieved by a humorous twinkle of the grey eye 
and a kindly expression of the expressive face, which four 
speedy recognition. The audience was evidently surprised to dit 
cover in so young an aspirant an utter absence of crudeness—nay, 
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in negatives ?’—so thoroughly trained and highly gifted 
—— When at the end of the second act the a, of 
the scene demanded from her an exhibition of something approach- 
ing tragic power, the surprise was heightened, and when the 
gurtain came down on that second act, the house “ came down” 


Fitzgerald, who sat in the megan evidently under the im- 

ression that every one there and then present was aware of the 
relationship that subsisted between him and Norah, leaned over 
the front of the box and wept copiously into a large pocket- 
handkerchief. Joe from his stall shouted an enthusiastic “ bravo.” 
And Bill—as the orchestra commenced operations—rose, and, 
turning his back on the stage, directed his opera-glass towards the 
gullery, and, apparently without discovering the object of his 
search, sat down again. 

“T say, Bill, that was splendid.” 

“Hem! Did you like it?” , 

“Like it, Bill!” said Joe, astonished ; “ why, man, it was mag- 
nificent.” 

“T think she'll do,” was Bill’s curt rejoinder; “and pray what 
do you read in her face now, Joe?” 

“T reserve my opinion till after the last act.” 

In a few minutes the curtain rose on the last act. If Norah 
was successful in the preceding part of the performance, she was 
still more so in its concluding scenes. So sudden and so safe a 
reputation has seldom been made. The audience was fairly en- 
raptured; and when, in answer to a call from all parts of the 
house, the new actress was led to the footlights by Doub, the 
manager, Norah received an ovation which would have turned the 
head of a less sensible young lady. 

Having procured their overcoats, the brothers left the theatre 
and strolled round to the stage-door in order to get a glimpse of 
the débutante. Quite a little knot of what are vaguely denomi- 
nated “swells” were hanging about for the same purpose. 
hired brougham waited at the door, and in about twenty minutes 
Norah came out, leaning on her father’s arm. Bewlay accom- 
Pamied them to the door. Norah caught sight of Bill, and she 
stopped there in the snow to shake hands with him. Bill closed 
the door of the vehicle as she got in, and putting his head through 
the window, spoke some warm but faltering words of poahisnsow 
tion. Suddenly a head was inserted in the other window. Bill 
looked up and recognised the haggard features of the man to 
whom he had lent the shilling. His white face looked terrible, 
, thought, and his eyes were bloodshot. 

Bravo, Norah Fitzgerald,” said the face, in a hard whisper. 
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Norah, who a moment before had been all flushed with eXCite- 
ment, ‘and smiling with a pleasure which she could not disgy; 
turned as pale as the beggar. Fitzgerald made a dash at the face 
with his hand, and pulled up the window, ejaculating: 

“Ye dam scoundhrel !” 

The brougham drove off, and Bill turned round in order to speak 
to his new acquaintance, whose sudden appearance had so startled 
Jurld and his daughter. But he was gone. 

“Bai Jove !” said one of the swells. 

The other swells assented, and started off. 

Standing a moment, Bill looked up and down Lacklustre-s 
but there was no sign of the man’s presence. He then put his arm 
through Joe’s, and the pair walked off somewhat silently, Bill 
was ill at ease. There was some mystery here into which he would 
fain be rummaging. In the few moments of hurried interview with 
Norah, too, his old love feeling showed alarming symptoms of re- 
vival, and the idiot, instead of extinguishing the embers, blew 
upon them. The snow was falling, but not so pereovermgiys 
when they had entered the theatre, and as they trudged homeward, 
the brethren heard uttered by more than one weatherwise citizen, 
“It’s freezin’ ‘ard.’ Which indeed was strictly true. 


IX. 
THE SHORTEST IN THE BOOK. 
THE next day it thawed. 


X. 

IS ELUCIDATORY ; BUT DOES NOT ADVANCE MATTERS IN THE LBAST. 
SHORT as is the preceding chapter, it happens to be a vastly 
important one. Far more important than any of those whic 
convey to an admiring public the dull episodes of my own history. 
That thaw was the most memorable of the season—the muddiest 
season on record. Considered merely as a certain natural phe 
nomenon brought about by certain exceptional conditions of 
atmosphere, and so on, it was nought. All London saw it, was 
out during it, tucked up its trousers while it lasted, and cursed it 
loudly before it departed. It brought about the usual number of 
uninteresting illnesses, and the ordinary sum of unexpected deaths. 
Indeed, that thaw had a tragic side for poor, shivering, police- 
hunted East-end London. It played the very mischief in the 
vicinity of the New-cut and in other select Surrey-side retreats 
It gave wings to an epidemic then raging; and one of the guardians 
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certain parish falling a victim to it, the thaw, even as a state 
en, aa pointedly alluded to by the leading journal. But 
it was not to be immortalised by journalistic discussion, nor indeed 
was its tragic side to become memorable at all. Strange to say, 
and stranger to credit, the thaw had a comic side. And it was 
h the discovery of the intense comic element that lay 

up in it that it was to become known and memorable. 

But I'll e’en tell you all about it. It happened on this wise : 

When Bewlay, the manager of the Bijou Theatre, left the 
house on the evening of Norah’s début, —— the doorkeeper, 
handed me to that gentleman, together with Peveril’s card, say- 
ing, contemptuously? 

“A person left this—this thing, this evening, sir, and said as he 
wished to ’’ave it given to the manager hisself. Which he also 
said you desired him to.” 

The stage-manager not being within call, Mr. Bewlay abused 
me with a round oath, so that 1 may say that I have been damned 
without being represented to an audience. He placed me in his 
pocket, where I had the companionship of a cigar-case and a book 
of Poyntz’s play. I have a dim recollection of being at a supper 
where Poyntz, and Bewlay, and the leading members of the Bijou 
company, with a dramatic critic or two, eat, and drank, and 
smoked for several hours. I think it was a good supper. For 
there never before appeared such praiseful and brilliant notices as 
were read in the next morning’s papers by those interested in 


wee affairs. 
upper over, Bewlay brought me home with him to his villa in 
St. John’s Wood, in the hall of which domicile I hung igno- 
miniously suspended all night—a damned production. The day 
following, when Bewlay donned his coat, he became conscious of 
the fact that it was unduly heavy, and thrusting his hand into the 
et, drew me out, | swore at me again as he replaced me. 
wlay, though an irascible, was an eminently clubable individual. 
When he left his house, he got into a cab and drove off to the 
Garrets. The Garrets, as you are doubtless aware, is a perfectly 
tespectable and palatial club-house, situate in Kemble-street, 
Strand. Most of the popular, and a goodly number of the 
exceedingly unpopular, authors of. the day are-on its books, and a 
considerable sprinkling of actors and managers are also received 
within its majestic walls. Bewlay was a member, and used the 
institution a good deal for dining purposes. 
ving dined on this memorable day entirely to his satisfaction, 
e adjourned to the smoking-room, where he found those estimable 
eave Writers, Wrongby and Happithot. 
ish you joy, Bewlay,” remarked Wrongby, who was a tall, 
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sneering author, whose plays are acted everywhere, and who ggjq 
“wish you joy,” as if he meant “wish you misery”—“ wish 
joy. I don’t know which most to admire, Poyntz’s comedy or 
F ald’s acting.” 

“ Nor I, begad,” said Happithot. 

“Thanks, gentlemen. Yes, I think it was rather a hit, yoy 
know.” 

“A knock-down blow positively. With two such strings to 
your bow, you may fill your house and defy the Christings 
pantomimes.” 

Wrongby, you see, was very much above pantomime and “ that 
sort of thing.” He wrote burlesques. 

“Pretty well, I believe,” assented Bewlay; “ but there’s no 
such thing as counting on the public.” 

“Except when, as in this case, the press warmly applauds the 
public verdict,” said Happithot, pointing to the Times. 

Thus these two gentlemen flattered and gratified the manager, 
Dramatic authors are wise in their generation, and knowing 
exactly where the managerial pulses beat, know also how to feel 
them. At six o’clock all three left theclub. Wrongby drove off 
in his dog-cart. And it was while Bewlay and Happithot were 
standing for a moment on the steps that the event occurred which 
bid fair to immortalise the thaw. One of those pauses which 
happen even in the conversation of gifted dramatic authors had set 
in, and was filled up, or, more correctly speaking, was stopped, 
just in the exact way that a pause similarly occurring during 
dialogue between Smith and Jones would have been. That is to 
say, the weather was alluded to. 

“You see,” said Bewlay, looking at the melting snow and the 
dripping pavements—“ you see it’s thawed since morning.” 

“Ah, yes!” replied Happithot, shaking with merriment—for 
Happithot is a droll dog, I can tell you—“ah, yes! 1 thawed it 
would.” 

Now, prithee, examine that remark of Happithot’s: “I thawed 
it would.” Did you ever hear anything more witty in your life? 
Can any possible play upon words be more mirth-provoking? 
Thawed. Thought. Don’t you see? The pun is absolutely 
perfect, flawless—the spontaneous outcome of genuine humour— 
the brilliant coruscation of dramatic genius. Hood might have 
done something nearly as good in his palmy days—and which of 
his days was not palmy?—but Hood was a timid man. He had 
a weak affection for meaning in his jokes, whereas everybod 
knows that the essence of a quip is sound, and not sense at all 
Bewlay—a dull Sitow~—asieal the point, and didn’t laugh. But 
clearly the joke was too good to be thrown away. Happithot made 
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a note of it. He introduced it into his next grand original 

ue. If you think I’m making fun of you, you can satisfy 
eal by purchasing the book at Mr. Lacey’s. It is entitled 
“Her Britannic Majesty Boadicea I.” At page 12, and half-way 
down the page, you'll find this charming scrap of dialogue: 


Boapicea  gunf | 
Such change of weather! Blow my blessed eyes! 


No one can now-a-days be weatherwise ; 
Whether it snowed or froze last night, I pray 
Who would have thought (thawed) that it had thawed to-day ? 


The audience to which this pretty conceit was first submitted 
went into such hysterics of merriment over it, that a song had to 
be written and sung in succeeding representations, with the precious 

un repeated in the chorus. This lyrical composition became cele- 
bated as the great “ Thaw Song,” and was encored four times 
every night. Snobbly—the great Snobbly—bronght the effusion 
out at the music-halls, in every one of which it was received with 
rapturous applause, and adolescent but semi-inebriated City men, 
proceeding from these delectable entertainments to their distant 
domiciles in Hackney and Islington, took the song with them, 
singing it gery | along suburban roads, The barrel-organs 
got the tune, and little street boys, gathering the words by some 
means, howled it in the gutter. There was not a street in London 
that had not to echo its strains. The burlesque ran for three 
hundred nights. It was reproduced in the provinces, so that 
Manchester and Liverpool should not be behind the civilisation of 
the metropolis, Manchester and Liverpool went into fits over it. 
The Thaw Song became the rage. Two musical publishers brought 
it out simultaneously. One firm challenged the other’s right of 
ws The result was an edifying lawsuit. The Queen’s 
ch became familiarised with the words of the popular melody. 
And indeed it is said that the lawyers there made nearly as much 
out of the joke as the talented author himself. Nor was this all. 
A burlesque company, known as the “ Brunette Burlesquers,” took 
the production to America. It was played in every state of the 
Union, and the song was sung and encored in every city in the 
States. It was not till four years after its composition that it died 
of inanition somewhere at the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 

From all of which it may be seen that the most trivial event of 
ordinary life can be rendered delightful to the public, and re- 
munerative to the adapter, when lifted within the sanctifying sphere 
of art by the strong mind of genius. 

‘Tf the reader likes to draw any other moral from the circum- 
stance, he is quite at liberty to do so. But he does it on his own 
personal responsibility, and without any sanction from me. 
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BY THE CRADLE. 


Gon’s sleep-angel touches thee 
With soft palm, child; wander free 
In that kingdom barred to me, 
Dreary earth awhile forsaking. 
Visions bright with ecstasy 

Are by spirits pure beholden, 

And to them the portal golden 

Of Elysium is unfolden! 
Morrow-care no rest-calm breaking; 


Peace doth kiss thee, lily-bud. 


Grant my darling length of days, 
Thou, our Father; let Thy gaze 
Follow her through all her ways 

Till her life be one long splendour, 

- Beautiful in every phase: 

Thou to no prayer art unheeding, 

Oh, give answer to my needing! 

I will plead with ceaseless pleading ; 
Guard the babe—all blessings send her, 
Spotless keep my lily-bud ! 


Cometh here no dire affright, 

Terror gloom, or frown of night; 

Baby eyelids, waxen-white, 
Over-droop two purple glories, 

Veiling rapture exquisite ; 

Rosy lips do hold delight 

Dimpling in hushed beauty quiet ; 
Brow, with not a shadow nigh it! 
Heart, with not a pang to try it! 
Sunshine-paved thy dreamland floor is, 
God smiles on thee, lily-bud! 

Evxys ERLE, 
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MORTMAIN. 


I. 


—the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 


Ar evening time, where the river Thames is broad and deep. 

ing its highest tide-mark, the mighty black water was full to 

4 with craft of all sort, brig, and barque, and brigantine, 

and cutter, and barge, and hoy, around them swarming in pic- 

turesque confusion a host of smaller insect-like fry, whilst down 

the middle channel moved with stately grace a long procession of 
outward bound, each attended by its tiny, fiery tug. 

The sun was low over dusky, wonderful London, and the dome 
of St. Paul's and the Abbey towers began to fade in deepening 
glom. A 7 containing a seaman’s chest, clamped and iron- 
bound, lay beneath a certain stately terrace, and the moody water- 
man who sat therein smoked his pipe in silence and waited. 

Above, on the balustrade of the little landing-place, leaned two, 
who talked together. When, with the dear one’s hand in ours, we 
stand gathering up all life’s misery into those awful brief moments 
which are to return for us no more, hardly may we find words. 
For these two time was short and unspeakably precious, yet the 
stream of speech flowed sluggishly—a word or so, and then a 
coop deep silence. 

e|} spoke first—a shortish, thickset young man, with fair 
= face, stern lips, and a curly beard glorified with ruddy 
t. 

“Time's almost up, ain’t it, Tilt?’ he cried to the man in the 
wherry. 

“Ten minutes more, mate,” answered the waterman, veiling his 
eyes with discretion. 

_ The terrace above them was deserted; no human being was in 
sight, save where, some stone’s-throw distant, a City steamer 
poured forth her freight of tired, work-worn souls panting for 
rest and their diurnal whiff of fresh air. He put his arm round 
the girl’s waist and looked into her face. 

A slender, lithe figure was hers, and an abundance of raven 

wreathed a little well set-on head; but not pretty—you said, 

even—till great sable-fringed grey eyes raised suddenly to 
yours, half-defiantly, half-coaxingly, were wont to give you the lie 
direct. A woman you would never take the trouble to turn your 


to look at, or about whose country or calling you'd hazard a 
prl—VOL. CXLVIII, NO. DCIV. 26 
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speculation, yet was she when you got to know her interestj 
after her own peculiar fashion. A strange nondescript little 
animal, inconsistent in thought, word, and deed, and yet, as I sup. 
, none the less fascinating for this last circumstance. Her 
air was neatly tucked up under a very unremarkable bonnet, 
black in colour, as was her whole d save where here and there 
glimmered a scarlet silken sash, which wee yellow hands toyed 
with nervously and incessantly. 

“Well, Stella,” says the loves, “ten minutes more, is’t, and 

on’t cry, pretty one, it’s only for this once remember, and 
then we say good-bye to sea-going for ever, and put into a 
little harbour of our own, all plain sailing and sunshine, where we 
needn’t care a fig which way the wind blows. Lord! how I’ve 
always envied those old chaps who knock off after their good day's 
work and come to an anchor in the Old Kent-road, or some such 
sailor paradise, where they can ng up a mast and weather-cock in 
the back garden among the beans and cabbages, and haul down 
the flag and fire a gun at sunset.” 

“ How you talk, Dick”—this half-pettishly—“ you wouldn't be 
happy in a place like that; and how could you fire a gun there, 
old stupid?” 

“Well, may be not. I didn’t go exactly for to mean what] 
said, but we'll have a mast, you mind, and everything ship-shape 
up the country when we two turn farmers. 

a came a little closer to him, and the grey eyes looked into 

“ Dick, I can’t part with you—ZJ cannot.” 

“ Nonsense, my girl, what's the good of going on like that! It's 
the last time, as I’ve told you a dozen times over; won't that 
satisfy you? And remember, Stella, if I can’t fetch you, I hold you 
to your promise of coming out to me with Tilt’s wife, for you 
see,” said he, cautiously lowering his voice, “I may have to cut 
and run for it at Auckland, there’s no knowing.” 

“ Ah, Dick, don’t do anything rash !” 

“No danger; not if I can help it. Bless your little heart, I'm 
one of those who look before they leap, and if the skipper behaves 
himself I'll come back with him—but I misdoubt his cant, he’s all 
jaw, he is; but what odds is it! everything’ll be serene so long # 
you keep true to me. Stella,” said the young sailor, with a cer 
tain eltene in his deep bass voice, “I’m a rough sort of fellow 
to think of marrying you with your pretty lady ways, and litle 
hands, and all that; but I’m a different sort of man since you Jove 
me and I had your promise; don’t give me up, my darling, you'l 
kill me if you do, You're the only thing I have got in the w 
remember.” 
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was gasing into the river, and answered inoonsequentially : 
a How awful the river looks, Dick !” a : 
« Aye, it looks black enough, don’t it; many a pretty fellow 
ite down in its time, I reckon. How should you like me 
to be sttuggling about in it?” he asked, with abruptness. 
“Dick—don’t, don’t; how cruel you are, Dick,” she went on 
dreamily; but shuddering slightly, meanwhile, and still staring at 
the lapping wavelets. “A —— curiosity makes me ask, how 
near were you—when were you closest to drowning?” 
“ Hanged if I can remember, Stella—I’ve made a precious near 
shave of it several times. Last voyage but one—coming home it 
I recollect—I was doing: a job of painting, and I'd got a 
board out made fast, and paint-pot, and everything, when all of a 
sudden the rotten rope broke in the middle, and down went board, 
paint-pot, and all, leaving me dangling at the end I’d caught hold 
of, with an uncommonly unpleasant sort of idea that it might break 
off the next minute.” 
“Supposing it had—should you have been drowned ?” 
“Aye, my girl, of course I should »” 
“But youre such a swimmer, Dick—such a strong, good 


_ swimmer!” 


“Lord bless you, child! what do you suppose that would sig- 
nify? You'd only tread the water-a-quarter of an hour longer. 
They couldn’t have heard me call, and they wouldn’t have missed 
me for an hour or so, I dare say.” 

“But you were saved, Dick !” 

“gag / Stell; the rope did not break. But I’m a brute to 
talk to you like this, dear. I’ve been mercifully preserved more 
times than I’m afraid I ever call to mind. ‘They that go down 
in ships,’ you know My darling, do you recollect teaching 
me that Psalm ?” 

“Did I teach it you, Dick? I’m glad I did that.” 

“You taught me all I know of good, Estelle.” 

“Dear old boy, you’re better yourself a good deal than I am. 
I don’t think I half believe what I teach you.” 

“Don’t say so—don’t tell me that!” cried he, catching her 
y in his arms; “ your goodness is the one thing J believe 
in; what else can keep you true to me when the great sea’s between 
ww? Oh, my God, Estelle, if I thought you could be false !” 

Pd rg what’s this new thought?” said Estelle, soothingly. 

W hat can make you think I could be false to you?” 

goats know, I’m sure; all women are false as I suppose, and 





‘SXt you, you’re a born coquette, if there ever was one. But, in 


ony of everything, it’s me you'll care for, and me only, I know 
> You may marry some one richer, and better looking, and 
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fairer spoken, but your love is mine for ever, remember. Look 
you, Estelle”—and he struck his clenched fist hard on the stone. 
coping of the balustrade—“ you may give your hand to another, 
but your heart shall be mine through all eternity. No, my girl, 
false to me you may be, but forget me you never shall. No 
so help me Heaven, living or dead, you shan’t forget the sound of 
Dick Tempest’s hand—nor, by God, the touch of his hand!” 

On her little tawny palm he laid that strong right hand of his, 
which an instant before was glowing with warm and passionate 
blood. ) 

A cold, clammy, horror-inspiring touch ! 

One start of terrified amazement, and then hiding her face on 
his shoulder, she gave es | to a burst of hysterical sobs. 

“My little pet, have I frightened her? Forgive me, Stella, 
forgive me; cheer up and smile once more at me before I go,” 

re he could tranquillise her, the patient waterman had pointed 
up the dusky river, and said: 

“Time’s mostly up, matey !” 

‘*‘ Smile once more for me before I go, Estelle—just this once,” 

She looked up at him and smiled—a sickly, wintry smile; but 
still a smile for all that. 

He showered kisses on the _— face. 

“God keep you, darling! Good-bye.” 

He jumped into the waiting boat, and they pushed off. Lean- 
ing on both arms, Estelle marked the lessening speck approach 
the ‘side of one of the tall outward bound, in whose blackness 
Dick and his chest were speedily absorbed. She could see no 
more, strain her eyes as she might, and she turned from the pier 
= a weary little sigh, when one on the terrace above confronted 

er. 

“ Ah, Miss Morris, out late this evening !” 

“Ts it late?” said she, fumbling hurriedly for her watch. 

“Oh, by Jove! don’t think I’m complaining, more especially 
since it procures me the pleasure of your company, for we may 
just as well walk home together, you know.” 

Estelle hesitated. 

“Nonsense,” cried he, with ever so little of good-humoured 

atronage in his voice ; “ don’t be so over-scrupulous, Miss Morns. 
here’s the harm? Besides, look here: you’d better make your 
self as agreeable as you can to me, or you'll have me informing 
mamma, when she comes home, how you left your infant charges 
to wander alone, goodness knows why, in the hospital at eight 
o'clock at night.” 

Wander alone! He hadn’t seen, then; and if he hadn't set 

he certainly didn’t suspect. 
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icion and ugly things of that sort rarely entered the mind 
of H Freke she knew full well, and she glanced at the pro- 
companion of her walk with admiring appreciation of the 
fiom for which her own nature furnished no equivalent, That 
there was more than this to admire in him, I think most women 
would have conceded who saw him as he was then, before care had 
drawn one line on the broad, white forehead, or saddened the 
brightness of the bold, blue eyes. And in those days he was in a 
measure conscious of his own good looks, the knowledge of their 
ion sitting lightly upon him, and giving a not ungraceful 
assurance to all he said or did, as if he took it for ted that the 
very sight of him was enough to create a favourable impression on 
our mind. 
; Now, in a limited space such as this, I cannot see what possible 
use there is in muffling up a fact which another half-dozen lines 
will make patent to you. 

Herbert Freke was in love with Estelle Morris. 

Dear me! to think how cautious his pretty step-mother had 
been in her selection of the young lady who was to become an 
inmate of her house, and what an excessively judicious choice she 
fancied she had made in the little tawny girl, who dressed with 
such simple neatness, who never spoke but when she was spoken 
to, and who, though she had every accomplishment at her fingers’ 
ends, never thought it too much trouble to perform the humblest 
services for her employers! A sailor’s orphan she was, too—a fact 
which had weight with both herself and kind old Admiral Freke. 
Of a very absorbent nature was Miss Estelle Morris; and though 
made the depositary of many secrets, from that wonderful piece of 
ordnance, which the humane old admiral had invented for the 
painless conversion of Abyssinian and other refractory blacks to 
— powder, down to the little misfortunes of Mrs, Freke’s 
~ ys-maid’s cousin in the Guards, yet made she no return of con- 

ence, 

_ In her humility, she was wont to fancy that it couldn’t the least 
interest Mrs, Freke to know of her engagement to Dick Tempest, 
any more than it would afford the admiral satisfaction to learn that 
his only son embraced every opportunity of writing letters in the 
schoolroom, of walking Mia marie ark with his little sisters, 
and attending them, conjointly with their careful preceptress, in 
those donkey rides on Blackheath, which ranked amongst their 
favourite amusements. 

Pray be good enough not to conjure up a vision of the artful, 


_ Murderous little governess heroine of the period. Not of such was 


my poor Estelle, She did but do what came pleasantest to her. 
A poor, rudderless, cockleshell of a boat, which stormy wind or 
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balmy breeze wafted where it listed, and which you might 

blame for enjoying and making the most of each sunshiny port 
into which it drifted. As to Herbert Freke and how it was with 
him from a very early stage, she had known all about that well 
enough; in such matters women are marvellous good guessers, It 
was flattering, very, this undisguised admiration of his, and you 
must own it would have taken a strong-minded little governess to 
have resisted the dangerous pleasure of watching the development 
of first love. 

For as it happened she was this young man’s first love, who, 
though he had gone out and about and seen much of women and 
world, had yet contrived to live to the age of twenty-seven without 
forming any serious attachment, and then Estelle Morris became 
the governess of his little half-sisters, She had not exactly 
encouraged him; there was no occasion for her to do so perhaps; 
but often enough conscience and vanity had a tough little fight of 
it, and when the lists are held in a woman’s heart, we all know 
which of the two is like to bite the dust. She was undoubtedly 
fascinating, and knew herself to be so, and it was as hard for her 
to abstain from the exercise of such diablerie as she possessed as 
for a witch to resist the temptation of riding on her broomstick, 
After all, as she thought, there wasn’t so very much of naughtiness 
in it. What harm could it possibly do to poor Dick, safe on board 
the Ocean Queen, and pufling a peaceful pipe without troubling his 
head about her, if Herbert Freke did happen to walk home by her 
side? 

So they strolled along, these two, under the grand old chesnut 
avenues—they planted them for lovers some time when the first 
Charles was king—and then passed through an iron gate to where 
Admiral Freke’s great white house turned a sullen shoulder on its 
beautiful neighbour, the park, and stared with all its windows into 
a terraced, stucco-vased, red-geraniumed garden. 

The little sisters had finished their tea long ago, their lessons 
were learned for the morrow, their Herz and Czerny duly prac- 
tised, and they had already begun to wonder at the absence of their 
governess. 

Herbert assisted Miss Morris to keep them well amused till the 
blessed hour of bedtime arriving, they filed off one by one, and left 
himself and Estelle to the undisturbed possession of the school 
room. 

It was very pleasant, doubtless; but there was something im 
disputably guilty in the hasty way Herbert jumped up directly the 
wheels of Admiral and Mrs. Freke’s returning brougham wer 
heard, and stepping through the glass-door on to the terrace out 
side, lit a cigar, and plunged into the darkness. 
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Mrs. Freke, three minutes later, crossing the hall in gorgeous 
attire, caught Estelle at the foot of the stairs with her candle, just 
going to bed—a dusky little figure, whose cheek she kissed with 


courtesy and something warmer. 


II. 


TuEy were keeping Christmas at the white house on the hill. 
In spite of gloomy oaken staircases and dark panelled walls, it was 
a cheery old house, where they lit big fires and filled the rooms 
with merry kinsfolk, who made them ring with joyous laughter, 
and consumed the good things provided for them greatly to their 
own satisfaction and that of the jolly admiral, who loved nothing 
so welt as to see himself surrounded by happy faces. | 

Estelle Morris was there. Where else, indeed, could the poor 
little lonesome creature be? Relations she had none, and no friends 
so kind as her kind employers. 

And she was useful too. Few were there who as well as she 
could arrange flowers for dinner-table or drawing-room, or so con- 
trive that each guest should sit next the one he or she preferred, 
or so untiringly play when the young people got up a little dance 
on the spur of the moment. It was Estelle who laid the Times 
ready to Mr. Grantham’s hand, and adjusted the candles for Mrs. 
Mangle’s worsted work. Also in those teacup tempests which 
prevail when young ladies are thrown into inthe a com- 
munion with each other, how skilfully was she used to throw oi) 
on the troubled waters! There was no one like Estelle. 

Eagerly but surreptitiously had she during the past months 
scanned that corner of the newspaper which contains the shipping 
intelligence, and more than once she saw that Dick Tempest’s 
vessel had been sighted by home-coming 4 a still no one of 
these had brought her letter or loving word to treshen the memory 
of his trust in her, and though the flame of love wants but little, 
ever so little, of nourishment to keep it burning, it is not of 
asbestos, and untrimmed, sooner or later it dies out, 

It was impossible to take exception to Estelle’s conduct; it was 
exemplary, She never flirted with the young men who were stay- 
ing in the house; the harmless amusement of dancing even rhe 
steadily refused, save when required to make up a quadrille, or 
officiate as partner to some gawky hobbledehoy pertinaciously re- 
jected by other young ladies. 

She was demure, courteous, and quite impenetrable. 

The Christmas festivities were to culminate in a grand ball, and 
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in the necessary preparations Estelle had for many days found 
sufficient occupation for her hands if not for her thoughts. 

It was late in the day before the arrangements were comple 
and long after Mrs. Freke and the other ladies had retired to dregs 
and drink strong tea in one another’s bedrooms, Estelle entered the 
drawing-rooms, and proceeded with light and skilful hand to give 
the finishing touches to the decorations. 

She was very clever with her fingers, and it was a real pleasure 
to her to train the graceful creeping-plants over the hanging 
baskets which decorated the sides of the rooms, to arrange with 
aitist eye the fairy-like pink and white drapery which screened the 
windows, and then, as a final triumph, to set all of a blaze the in- 
numerable wax candles. 

Poor little Estelle—poor little heart, which in this wax-lit hot- 
house-flower atmosphere experienced a veritable ¢épanchemeat! 
How truly did her + tenneton enunciate itself in the effect produced 
on her by the meretricious beauty of the scene. 

She forgot herself, her troubles, her perplexities, and seeing but 
the pretty, brilliant rooms, the mirrors, the flowers, in her eyes a 
magic palace, she became childishly exultant; she clapped her 
hands, she sang, she’executed a rapid pirouette, till all of a sudden, 
catching sight of herself and her poor shabby little black frock in 
a gigantic looking-glass, she was so powerfully struck by the in- 
congruity of her appearance, that she stopped short, threw herself 
on a couch, and burst into an agony of tears. 

Another instant and Herbert Freke was by her side, who, 
having been smoking on the balcony, had been, I need scarcely 
say, a witness to the scene. 

“Miss Morris—dear Estelle, what’s the matter?” And he took 
the hands that were sheltering her face into his own. “ Mayn't! 
have at least the right to comfort you?” he was beginning, tenderly, 
when, wrenching herself from his grasp, she broke from him ere 
another word could escape his lips, and, rushing impetuously from 
the room, left him planté la, confused, puzzled, and extremely 
uncomfortable. 

Estelle threw herself on her bed and there wept passionately, til 
becoming conscious that but the barest quarter of an hour re 
mained for the purposes of the toilet, she arose, and swallowing, 
drying, and putting away her tears after the fashion of women, 
proceeded to make herself as fit to be seen as circumstances per 
mitted. 

Poor Estelle’s was no exception to the usual governess wardrobe, 
which seldom contains much variety of evening dress. Such an 
occasion as the present had never presented itself before, and 
was with many misgivings as to its propriety, and a deprecating 
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sigh, that she drew from its box an old dress of her mother’s, which 
she had modernised as far as was practicable. Her dressing was 
hurried over; scarce even a parting glance was bestowed on the 
narrow looking-glass ere she left the room, and yet amongst the 
knots of girls who, were surveying each other’s braver , she heard 
as she passed a whisper that her toilet was “trés chic,” and “ she 
looks as well as any of us.” 

She did indeed. Had she given carte blanche to Descou, no 
dress could have been more becoming to her than was the rich, 
old-fashioned white tabinet, besprinkled with apricot-coloured 
bouquets. ; ' 

In her profuse black hair she had twined a long chain of uncut 
coral—a sailor’s gift. No ornament concealed her perfectly shaped 
shoulders and arms, her eyes were soft with repressed emotion, and 
her dark cheeks flushed with unwonted colour. 

Mrs. Freke, fair and stately, in ruby velvet and pearls, looked 
critically at her as she entered, smiled a pleased smile, and laid a 
kind hand on her arm. : 

“My dear child, I insist on your enjoying yourself to-night. 
No dancing with gouty old gentlemen or stupid boys. Remember 
this is your first ball.” 

There was a grateful glitter in her eyes, but she made no reply. 
Dancing was one of those accomplishments which came nately 
to Estelle, and though not a pretty girl, yet having precisely those 
sort of looks which nine men out of ten admire, she soon found 
that she had no lack of partners. 

It was towards the end of the evening, and half tired of plea- 
sure, and quite wearied out with the unwonted exercise, Estelle 
leaned on the arm of Herbert Freke. Her steps had lost their 
elasticity; each dance had grown shorter and shorter; and they 
had contented themselves for some time with watching the exer- 
tions of their revolving companions, when Herbert exclaimed: 

“How stifling this heat is; let’s go and look for some cool re- 
fuge where you can rest. That you can’t dance any more, I’m 
certain.” 

Many curtains, looking-glasses, and s as had converted the 
schoolroom into a bower fit for beauty, and Freke, leading Estelle 
thither, deposited her in a large arm-chair beside the window, and 
took possession himself of a humbler seat close beside her. 

It was a wild wintry night, and the bare branches of the 
chesnut-trees without creaked and moaned like souls in purgatory. 

Estelle shivered, and Herbert took a great fur rug from a sofa 
" wrapped it round her. 

, Awild night indeed; God save all at sea!” prayed Estelle, 
a ; and then, as if in answer to her unspoken words, Herbert 
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“ Doesn’t it blow tremendously? They say that for years then 
hasn’t been such a gale known, or such a number of wrecks roypd 
the coast.” 

And drawing the heavy curtain from the window, he gaged 
curiously into the blackness beyond. 

Kstelle cowered at the howling blast which now made jtgl/ 
more distinctly heard, and, with an effort, she asked: 

“ Mr. Freke, the wind isn’t as high as this all over the world, js 
it? Ps don’t suppose it’s such a dreadful night everywhere, do 

ou 

™ Don’t know, I’m sure,” answered Herbert, whose scientific 
notions were, to say the least, dim, “ Miss Morris, I didn’t bring 
you here to talk about wrecks and horrors of that sort, but to 
finish a little conversation we commenced a few hours ago, which 
came to an abrupt termination, if you remember, Estelle, why 
did you rush away from me in that manner? You might have 
guessed—you did guess, didn’t you, what it was I had to say to 
you? What’s the good of many words? You know [ love you, 
and I’ve tried for weeks to find an opportunity to tell you go, and 
now the time has come. Estelle, my darling, do you love me well 
enough to be my wife, answer me?” 

And so it was all within her grasp, all this warmth of luxury, 
this wealth—all this which to her sensuous nature was so dear. 
For a few bref moments she sat there with bent-down head, 
looking into her own heart—ah me! what a vacarme was there! 
Pride, remorse, woman’s vanity, woman’s pity, all grappling with 
one another, and the door barred on love, or the conflict had not 
been. 

Draw the curtain, pass on—of every day are sucli battles. 

“My darling, can’t you answer, and I love you so much, 
Estelle? Iam waiting for what you will say to me.” 

She raised her head suddenly, like a startled listening deer: 

“Some one calls—whose voice is that? Surely not you 
mother’s |” ; 

“No one calls, Estelle; there is no one here but you and me. 
And he put his arm round her slender form. Estelle scarcely 
endeavoured to disengage herself. “Estelle, you don’t speak; 
but your silence tells me you are mine—my very own,” said 
Herbert, taking a lover's first kiss from lips which were not uD 
willing. 
As | have said, the evening was now far spent, and the lights 
burned low in that little room where these two sat alone—silent, 
from the very intensity of their happiness. 

Another minute or two, and the girl had started wildly to her 
feet, her great eyes dilated, her lips and cheeks ghastly pale. 
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«Take your hand away from mine!” she screamed. “Oh, 
Heaven, take your hand away—it’s icy cold, Herbert; it’s clammy, 


it kills me.” 
it oo, ood a few paces from him, her eyes fixed not on him, but 


on something beyond, , 

« Estelle,” said Herbert, with bewilderment, “T’m not touching 
you, What’s the matter—aren’t you well?” 

« How dare you say you aren’t touching me! Your hands are 
so cold they strike to my very heart like ice.” w 

«You're dreaming, Estelle,” said Herbert, with a suspicion of 

rity in his tone, “no one touches you.” 

he strange look of horror which had come over Estelle’s face 
gradually died away, leaving her still ashy pale. She drew close 
to where Herbert stood, and said, coaxingly, but with a forced 
smile: 

“You're only joking, Herbert, aren’t you? You had got hold 
of my hand, you know.” 

a i swear to you, Estelle,” replied Freke, gravely, “that what I 
say is true, no one was touching you.” 

To her face came back once more that ghastly look of awe, and, 
uttering a shriek of terror, she threw herself into his arms. 

“Save me—oh, Herbert, save me! Don’t you hear it is he 
who calls me! His arms are round my neck—he’s strangling 
me—have mercy, mercy! His hand’s in mine—it’s cold, deadly 
cold!” she screamed; and then sinking her voice to an awful 
whisper, which, till his dying day, will ring in Herbert Freke’s ears, 
“Qh God, Herbert, it’s wet!” = 

Those were the last words Estelle Morris ever spoke. She lay 
prone at Herbert’s feet, rigid and insensible, and he lifted her 
from the ground and placed her on the sofa, from which she had 
gleamed at him in her strange, weird beauty. 

What passed afterwards he knew not—a hideous phantasmagoria 
of moving figures, and terror-stricken, death-paled faces; the con- 
vulsive screams of some great agony mingled with the outside 
storm; there was a sound of lamentation, and then a silence, as it 
seemed to him, of many days. 

So they laid her in her grave, this ill-fated, mysterious orphan, 

and made greater lamentation over her than she perhaps altogether 
deserved, 
., there were no relations to be communicated with, or, at least, 
ifthe did possess kinsfolk, she was so reticent with regard to them 
that the Frekes were ignorant of their existence, and amongst her 
papers there was no clue to render their discovery possible. 

All-merciful time had begun to blunt the edge of Herbert 
*s sorrow, when he chanced upon an ill-printed colonial 
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newspaper, directed in a rough and, it might be, sailor-like writiy 
to “ Mine orris.” The merest curiosity induced him to open j 
and spell over its pages one by one. There was an account, com, 
prised in half a dozen lines, of the swamping of a boat, in which 
some sailors had endeavoured to escape from their ship—far oy, 
in New Zealand waters; he read it uninterestedly. How was he 


to know that in that same wild December night, in which deat) 


i had torn Estelle Morris from his arms, the great sea had taken tp 
1 her bosom a tawny-haired sailor, whose name was Richard 


Tempest ? 
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‘aj A VISION OF WAR AND PEACE. 
i BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


te Part I. 





WAR. 


A) Tne trembling ground was cleft asunder, 

“i And midst low-rolling, sullen thunder, 

And sulphurous smoke, and tongues of darting flame, 
Which from that gaping hell-mouth thickly came, 
In grisly majesty, and pomp, and dread, 

A fierce, but stately form upreared his head. 


Come, Glory! bring thy crown, 
Softening the demon’s frown, 

Place it upon his flashing, hideous brow, 
Hail him a mighty hero now! 

Give him the tempered brand, 

The glittering, keen-edged brand, 





iM : iM Its ray shall light the land; 





The brazen trumpet blow! 

Its notes are death and woe; 
Beat, beat the echoing drum ! 
Think not of ills to come, 

But send him forth to slay, 

To spread despair, dismay ; 

: His mission is to slaughter, 

Be Till blood flows round like water. 
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Renown his deeds so gory, 

Shall blazon long in story ; 

He comes to right man’s wrong, 

But smiles upon the strong; 

Reason to him must yield, 

His justice-court the field. 

Mad passions urge him still, 

Satan hath taught him skill 

To mould new weapons that shall sweep 
Men to their graves most speedily ; 
His science longs most greedily 

The keys to find and keep, 

Opening Death’s widest door, 

Through which most souls shall pour, 

In briefest time to Hades’ gloom; 

O Misery’s lord! great vampire of the tomb! 


And so War’s demon rises from below, 
Girt by unnumbered forms of ill and woe ; 

Half shade, half flame, those spirits round him dance; 
Some, like dire Furies, toss their snaky hair, 
And some with tears and bursting sighs advance, 

And some look stone despair. 
Havoc surveys in dreams his bleeding heaps, 
Where bravery, ne'er to waken, sleeps; 
He hears the groaning of the dying, 
Music to him their fruitless sighing. 
Ruin, exultant, looketh down 
On burning village, plundered town, 
Art, industry, all crushed and dead 
Beneath the war-fiend’s iron tread. 
Gaunt, staring Famine piteous stands, 
With shrunken limb, and bony hands, 
While Desolation sadly walks, 
And Pestilence with blue lips stalks. 
Bereavement looks unto the skies 
With breaking heart and tearful eyes, 
And all her soul poured forth in sighs: 
She sees the mother weeping for her son, 
Prop of her age, her only son, 
Whose gallant course so soon is run. 
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She sees the wife whose days had known no gloom 
Swooning to learn her husband’s bloody doom, 
Laid by hard, pitiless War on earth’s cold breast, 
His pallid cheek unkissed, his hand unpressed, 
While little ones, now orphans, hang their heads, 
Weeping, because sad tears their mother sheds. 

She sees the once blithe maid, 

Who merrily at morning sang, 
As if to match the lark her lips essayed, 
Whose laughter in the village rang, 

Sees her low-bending like a broken spray, 
Sobbing in bitterness her heart away: 

No altar now, no wedding bells, 

Dark guest of death, the loved one dwells; 

No more his gay familiar voice 

Shall make her fluttering heart rejoice; 

The turf is crimson where he lies, 

Closed, closed for ever those dear eyes: 
And so she sits like some crushed, broken spray, 
Sobbing in bitterness her heart away. 


? 


Such are the spirits round thee, Monster War! 
As on thou dashest in thy trophied car, 
Coming in flame and thunder from thy hell, 
While swords flash terror, shrill-mouthed trumpets swell; 
All the pale miseries, tortures, form thy train, 

As death doth steep thy path with crimson rain; 
Yet men rush after thee with hearts of flame, 
Panting for glory, and the conqueror’s fame, 
Heeding not all the blood, and all the tears, 

The desolation sighing down the years, 

And all the crushing woes since woe began, 

Which thy mad course hath heaped on suffering man. 











THE SISTER OF MERCY. 
An ADVENTURE OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1870. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF LEVIN SCHUCKING, 


IV. 


SomeTimEs the thought occurred to me that the note might . 
have come from the sceur grise. I was now certain that it had a 
diferent meaning than the one I had given toit. It had reference 
to something grave ; perhaps an important service that the thought- 
fulsfaced nun wanted me to do for her. Might it not be possible 
that she had relations in Germany, tidings of whom she hoped to 
receive through me? Perhaps a brother, a soldier, who had been 
wounded, taken prisoner, and lost sight of. And she was driven 
by the most painful suspense and anxiety to apply to me, the first 
German who had inspired her with confidence, to beseech me to 
give her advice and assistance. 

These thoughts sprang up again and again, but I always dis- 
missed thém. If it had only been the case, how happy it would 
have made me! 

Next morning, at ten o'clock, I was in the salon. In no little 
excitement I let my fingers run over the keys of the piano. I had 
not been playing ten minutes when the door opposite was thrown 
open, and Madame Oseiller entered. ‘The first glimpse I got of her 
proved to me that I had been a fool to believe that madame had 
ever dreamt of making a conquest of me. Her dress was in the 
most slovenly disorder, her hair in curl-papers, and her face was 
just as distracted as her dress. A young German wife would not 
have shown herself to a stranger in such bodily and mental dis- 
array. 
All her languishing airs had vanished; she crossed the room 
quickly and threw herself on the nearest sofa, saying: 

“Stop, do stop playing it will attract M. Oseiller, and I wish 


to ca to you alone. Take a seat,” she said, pointing to a chair 
hear her, 


I obeyed. 
. “Thave made nice discoveries,” she began, frowning, and lay- 
ing her hand, trembling with excitement, on the arm of the sofa. 
am quite upset by it. You may imagine how difficult it will 
lor me to speak about it to you. But it must be done. I 
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know of ‘no other means. Circumstances compel me to turn to 
ou.” 

‘ Nothing could have roused my curiosity and surprise more than 

this strange preamble. 

“Madame, I beg of you to place perfect confidence in me. You 
may depend as firmly on my discretion as on my wish to be of use 
to you. What has happened? What is the cause of such excite. 
ment?” 

“You shall hear. Yesterday you gave me a note which you 
had received This note is from a young lady who came to 
me about three months ago as governess to my children. She is 
a German, daughter of an official of high rank, who died and left 
a wife and large family. This is the reason that Mademoiselle 
Aurelie took a situation which rendered her independent, A 
friend of her mother, residing in Brussels, had, through a mutual 
acquaintance, recommended her to me, and brought her to Paris, 
We came here just as war was declared. Nevertheless, my husband 
would not leave this country seat, fully convinced that the storm 
would burst over Germany, and never touch us here in France.” 

“ Everybody held the same belief, and who could have divined 
that it would be otherwise? That France would not victoriously 
overthrow her adversary was contrary to the nature of things, an 

¢ 





anomaly, an unaccountable freak of fortune, a turning topsy-tu 
of universal order, a perversion of all intellectual powers,*of whi 
until now the history of the civilised world has never furnished an 
example.” 

In spite of the state of suspense in which I was, I could not 
forbear smiling at this outburst of patriotic feeling, upon which 
madame stopped short; and it was just as well, for if she had gone 
much further, I would in the end have been provoked to give her 
un answer. As it was, we had already strayed too far from our 
subject. 

* As you know, a universal feeling of animosity sprang up 
against the Germans resident in France, which upon the whole 
was quite justifiable, when one considers how many of yout 
countrymen, artisans, came and took the bread out of the mouths 
of the native population. Still it was not just to extend the per- 
secution to a poor young girl in the situation of governess. Mon 
Dieu! how could we trust our children to a Parisian to be taught 
German, or even orthography !” . 

“ So the note was written by your governess?” I said, not a little 
damped. “She would like to leave France, but does not know 
how to manage it, and desires to have my advice?” . 

“ Just so—just so,” replied madame. “ But listen further. We 
were much satisfied with Mademoiselle Aurelie, and naturally 
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wished to keep her, as much for her own advantage as for ours. 
We detained her until it was too late for her to go. My husband 
was denounced at the mairie for having given shelter to a German 
who, according to a decree issued by the government, had been 
banished from the country. One afternoon a disorderly mob 
arrived from the village, and threatened to search the chateau and 
murder the unfortunate object of their hate. It was only by the 

test courage and presence of mind that M. Oseiller succeeded 
in appeasing the infuriated, half-drunken rabble, and induced 
them to retire.” 

“The pon gitl! how she must have suffered in such a critical 
moment ! 

“You have no pity for me in such an hour!” she said, re- 
proachfully. “It was terrible.” 

“Naturally, after this occurred, Mademoiselle Aurelie was 
anxious to return to her home?” I said. 

“Naturally, she had already urged it, but we would not con- 
sent. My husband did all he could to assure her that she need 
have no fis Then, when things came to the worst, he objected 
to her travelling on the plea that it had become impossible. He 
assured her that she would not be able to pass through Lorraine 
without being insulted, stoned, or otherwise maltreated, and that 
even were she fortunate enough to escape these dangers, she would 
find herself at the seat of war, perhaps between the contending 
armies. ‘There was no means of escape, so she must be content to 
remain where she was. That she might be in perfect safety, he 
had resorted to the expedient of providing her with the dress of a 
sur grise.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, “ Mademoiselle Aurelie is the sceur 
grise?” I had already begun to suspect so. 

“M. Oseiller persuaded her to assume the costume, in which he 
assured her she would be safe from all persecution. He believed 
he could trust the servants. In this emergency one of them was 
to feign severe illness, and then a scur grise was to be sent for to 
nurse him.” 

“ And was this not sufficient to insure the young lady’s safety ?” 

“ ° ° 

Oh yes; since then she has not been molested ; she walks in 
the grounds every day, and still continues to instruct the 
chudren———”" Madame stopped short, then said, ear ee N 

But the most monstrous part of the business is, that M. Oseiller 

—teally I would not tell you, if it were not the only means of 


Justifying the strange conduct of Mademoiselle Aurelie in refer- 
ence to you.” 


«Nour husband ?” 
Yes, she has been driven tc try to make her escape by his 


ee and by the declaration of his passion for her.” 
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“Ah!” I exclaimed, indignantly, “he has conceived a passion 
for the poor girl.” 

I hesitated, fully conscious how delicate a subject for a wife 
her husband’s love for another woman must be. I saw at ong 
that I was in the midst of a genuine French romance. 

She continued : “ Mon Dieu! I might have known it sooner, }; 
was stupid of me not to divine the reason for all the trouble he 
took to detain her here, and of the Argus-like jealousy with which 
he watched her. To think that I heard it first from her, and tha 
I did not discover it long ago myself! Oh these men; they are 
all—all——” 

I interrupted the coming tirade, which did not promise much 
originality or novelty, with the question: 

‘She told you herself?” 

In that case I might be certain that she was not in fault, and 
that M. Oseiller’s addresses had received no encouragement. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied madame, passionately; “ just as I shall 
tell you. I recognised Aurelie’s handwriting in the note; I went 
to her with the intention of upbraiding her for the highly u- 
becoming step she had taken in applying to you—to point out to 
her the humiliating construction that might be put upon such an 
act. She excused herself by saying, that after having heard me 
say so much in your favour, and after having spoken to you when 
she met you by accident in the park, she had been tempted to 
seek an interview with you. She wept bitterly; but that did not 
conciliate me. I reproved her for the levity and thoughtlessnes 
which had prompted her to take a step for which there was ne 
good reason. She was now perfectly safe in our house. Then 
the infamous story came to light. With convulsive sobs she m- 
formed me of the detestable passion of my husband for her, which, 
she said, had only increased in violence since she had disdainfully 
repulsed him. Finding her ‘ entétée comme une Allemande, he 
had conceived the bright idea of carrying her off by force to Italy, 
and what more I know not. That I should have to endure this 
from this German—from my husband! Now you know the 
whole story.” 

Madame put her handkerchief to her eyes, but not a teat 
moistened them; they were sparkling and gleaming with rage, and 
her lips trembled with suppressed passion while she uttered these 
last words : 

“ What a serpent to hide it from me until now!” | 

“ Who could make up their mind go easily to destroy the happr 
ness of a household, to cause estrangement between a husband a 
wife, who live in such perfect harmony, by such a disclosure? 

Madame cast a look of astonishment and indignation at me, 
said, angrily: 
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«J hope that would not cause an eternal estrangement between 
my husband and me.” 

It was now my turn to look astonished. If madame could look 

her husband’s infidelity in such a forgiving spirit, so much 

the better for her. This French mode of looking at things might 


have its good side. 
«At all events,” I said, “we must help the young lady to 


” 

ne That is the difficulty,” said the excited lady ; “it is just im- 
possible. You could not carry her off. She could not accept the 
services of a young soldier as escort, were he ten times her country- 
man, much less could she travel alone. The railways and roads 
are closed to all except those who belong to the army; but even 
if they were open, M. Oseiller would never consent to her de- 
parture. She has often told him she would go, and he has as 
often replied that he would not allow her to do so. She had 
come to his house, and he held himself responsible to her relatives 
for her safety ; it was his duty, as he termed it, to prevent her 
committing the folly of undertaking a journey fraught with so 
many dangers. Aurelie believes also that he has given instructions 
to several of his servants to watch her, so as to prevent her going 
away by stealth.” 

“Better and better,” I said, burning with indignation against 
M. Oseiller, and, indeed, against everything French. “ ‘Truly, 
ory and better. This state of things cannot be permitted to 

“Certainly not, it must come to an end ; it must be put a stop 
to,” cried madame; “ but how?” 

“You, yourself, have heaped such bitter reproaches on the poor 
gil for flying to me for honest advice and help; to condemn this 
as unbecoming is rather hard. I have no right to offer her my 
protection, but it affords me great satisfaction that she places con- 
idence in me. As soon as she gives me authority, f shall con- 
der it my duty to lend her all the assistance in my power, even 
if she were not a country-woman of mine.” 

“Oh, I am quite agreeable ; if it gives you any satisfaction—if 
you believe it to be your duty to help her, help away !” 

I thought the matter over. Difficulties arose on every side. 
First, the carrying off of the young lady. M. Oseiller would 
maintain his domestic authority against me; I would put myself 
in a false position if I, a young unmarried man, were to set myself 
up as the deliverer of oppressed innocence and beauty. M. Oseiller 

only to cross the river to my officers’ quarters, lodge a com- 

t against me for interfering in his family affairs, aa I might 
certain that my stern captain would, with a smile, express his 
2H2 
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opinion that, for peace sake, I would do well to change m 
quarters, not to speak of the chaffing I would have to endure from 
the other officers. And then, difficulty number two: where 
was I to take the young lady? Suppose I knew of a tem rary 
shelter for her, how was I to bes her home? [| ool give 
madame no answer. ' 

“Tet me think over it,” I said. “I shall devise some m 
but just for the moment I can’t think of any. I hope to return jn 
the evening, and if I find you alone, I shall have some plan to lay 
before you. Ways and means must be found.” 

I might have said, and nothing would have pleased me better, 
“ Let me talk to Mademoiselle Aurelie herself on the subject, and 
consult with her what is best to be done.” But I don’t know 
what aversion I had to say so. I did not dare. 


V. 


THE matter preyed upon me, and my heart did not cease to beat 
violently until 1 had returned from a hurried ride about two hours 
later. I had ordered my horse to be saddled, and had ridden at 
full speed to the little town where I knew my great friend, the 
general, had his head-quarters. In such circumstances, when one 
does not know whether he stands on his head or his feet, I have 
always felt a necessity for prompt action, for something to do; it 
is the only means of regaining my presence of mind. Unfortu 
nately, I did not find the general; he had gone early that day to 
attend a conference at the head-quarters of the commander-in-chief 
of the army. I only found the principal officer of his staff. I 
knew him also, having met him in the garrison town. Somewhat 
embarrassed, 1 communicated my business to him. He laughed at 
me, and said: 

“You have come to announce that at head-quarters as some 
thing unusual, as if it had never occurred before. You have a kind 
heart, director; but what would you have us do? Send a squadron 
of Uhlans to escort your governess to her home?” 

“T know our Uhlans have something else to do,” I said. “No, 
that I did not expect. Bu r 

“ Your governess is pretty, I suppose?” continued the colonel. 

I judged it prudent not to deny this. 

“Very, strikingly beautiful.” “And I added, with the air of 
libertine, which I found difficult to assume: “ Do you believe J 
would trouble myself so much about her if she were not?” 

I felt that I had become very red while uttering such profanity; 
but it served at least to blunt the edge of the colonel’s sarcasm. 
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«There are thousands of Germans in the most miserable con- 
dition, owing to the mad decrees of banishment issued by the 
French government. How can we help them all? They must 

t on as well as they can. All that we can do now is to take 
notes of all this misery and grief into which they have been 
lunged, and one day take revenge for it. You know that one of 
the conditions of peace will be the cession of Metz. The French will 
object, saying that Metz is French, and that we wish to impose 
German laws on a hundred thousand natives of France. We shall 
answer, ‘ Mon Dieu! what does that matter? You have driven 
out of Paris, Lyons, and other parts of France two or three thou- 
sand German settlers. If the inhabitants of Metz show signs:of 
insubordination, we shall drive them out. Those people who set 
themselves up as the leaders and teachers of civilisation—— ” 

The colonel had got into a subject which would not further my 
business; therefore I interrupted him with: 

“So you can give meno advice? Is there no lady here at pre- 
sent looking after the wounded, with whom she might take refuge; 
no elderly officer going to Germany on a mission, with whom she 
might safely travel ?”’ 

The colonel shook his head. 

“No such opportunity presents itself for finding a fitting escort 
for a pretty young girl. Yes, now I think of it, there may be one. 
The rin Schweigern arrived yesterday. She has come to take 
her son home, who has been wounded. She will scarcely leave 
this until the day after to-morrow, or perhaps later. You would 
have time to have your protegée here before then. Whether 
the afflicted mother would feel inclined to undertake such a 
charge——” 

“Of course she will,” I cried. ‘The young lady will help her 
to tend her son; such assistance will be very welcome to her.” 

The colonel thought I might at least make the trial. 

“You will find out from one of the doctors where the young 
Graf is lodged.” 

I thanked him for the hint, and I was soon on my way to the 
principal hospital. 

_ How shall I recount all the obstacles that presented themselves 
in the performance of my next task? Doctors, nurses, johannitter- 
nitter, and townsfolk, had I asked a hundred times if they knew of 
the whereabouts of the Graf. They had all something else to do 
than to trouble themselves about him. I was becoming desperate ; 
€ perspiration stood on my forehead, and I was beginning to 
abandon all hope, when I caught sight of a stout little lady in 
silk, who was hurrying iene through the crowd, keeping 

Ose to the houses, as if she were afraid. I saw that she carried a 
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medicine-bottle. Reckless in my despair, I stepped boldly Up to 
her, and in a tone of voice which must have frightened the 
little woman as much as the precipitate way in which T had 
stopped her, I said: 

“T beg pardon. Are you the Griifinn Schweigern ?” 

“ What do you want with her?” she exclaimed, falling back, 
step. 

You are the Griifinn Schweigern! A thousand pardons for 
having thus intruded myself upon yous but if you will allow me ty 
accompany you, I shall explain what impelled me to do go,” 

She looked at me, and said: 

“ Well, you may come.” 

It was only by elbowing my way through the crowd that I gue. 
ceeded in keeping beside her. When I had explained what | 
desired from her, she remained silent for a little. Whilst I wiped 
away the perspiration that was rolling down my face, she scrutinised 
me with her little twinkling, slightly red eyes, which lent an ex. 
pression of slyness to her good-humoured face. 

“ You are music director in M.? The young lady you take such 
an interest in is, I suppose, from M. also?” 

“ No, madame; she is the daughter of an official of high rank 
now deceased; but from what part of Germany she comes | am 
ignorant.” 

“ So you made the acquaintance here?” 

I understood but too well what she meant to convey by the 
word acquaintance, and the sneering tone with which she said it. 
I was not the least inclined to listen to this kind of badinage, nor 
yet to protest against it. She might think what she pleased, if she 
only consented to give her protection to Mademoiselle Aurelie. 

“Will you act as guardian angel to your distressed country- 
woman?” TI asked. “Is it possible for you to take her under your 
wing, if it were only as far as the frontier, where she would be able 
to continue her journey alone? You would have a claim on her 
gratitude and on that of her family for ever.” 

“ And on yours too, I suppose?” said the sarcastic little woman. 

“Mine also,” I replied, with great decision, and without em- 
barrassment. 

She hastened her steps, and turned into a less frequented, 
quieter street. 

“Well,” she said, “I can do what you wish, if your young 
lady is practical, and will make herself useful. 1 am quite alone 
here; my maid I sent back to Bingerbriick; the useless creature 
was more a hindrance than a help. Now I must look _ after 
everything myself; I had even to go to the apothecary for 
medicine, and had to wait an hour before I got it.” 
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«Then you will act benefactrice to the young girl?” 

«Oh yes, [ shall be her benefactrice,” she said, nodding her 
head and laughing. ; 

I thanked her warmly, and she gave me instructions to have 
Mademoiselle Aurelie there the following day, at the very latest. 
She had found rooms in a third-rate hotel in the street into which 
we had turned. She pointed out the house to me, and reminded 
me that my friend must not fail to arrive the next evening. She 
intended to go, with her wounded son, by a train which was to 
start then for Germany, and in which she had already secured two 

laces; she did not think there would be any difficulty in getting 

a third, through the influence of the official who had undertaken 
to see her into the train. I thanked her from the bottom of my 
heart, and took leave of her at the door of the hotel. I then 
ordered my horse, and set off at a gallop for Montigny-sur-Seille. 
It was very late when I arrived—too late to communicate the 
result of my mission to Madame Oseiller. Even had I ventured 
to pay her a visit, I would not be likely to find her alone. Just 
so much earlier’ next morning I sat at the piano, rattling away at 
the most stormy passages. Madame seemed to have only awaited 
this signal to make her appearance, which she did, in a few 
minutes, with her finger on her lips, and making a movement 
which intimated to me that if I did not stop playing her husband 
might come. 

As she sat down on the sofa she threw an inquiring glance at 
me. 

“Tt is all arranged madame,” [I said, triumphantly, throwing 
myself into an arm-chair near her. “ Yesterday afternoon I rode 
to head-quarters, and, after some trouble, found out the Griifinn 
Schweigern, an excellent, kind-hearted woman, who has come to 
take her son, who has been wounded, home. I laid the case 
before her, and she has promised to take Mademoiselle Aurelie 
under her protection and see her safe home. She must be at the 
Hotel ’Ecu de Lorraine this evening at the latest.” 

“You have come like an angel from heaven to help us. That is 
delightful news. But how are we to get her to P.?” 

“There can be no very great difficulty in that; she has only to 
announce that she is going, and if she shows that it is her firm 
purpose, what can M. Oseiller do but let it happen, and order out 
the carriage to drive her over to P.” 

“Mon Dieu! is that your belief? He is a violently passionate 
man; he will make a dreadful scene, and will oppose it on the 
pretext that it is too great a risk to undertake a journey in the 
company of a perfect stranger. He will refuse his consent, and 


ff you to account for having dared to meddle in his household 
alrs. 
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“T would be able to give him any satisfaction he might de. 
mand,” I answered; “and I think I would succeed in bringin 
him to reason very quickly if he should show himself unreasonable. 
Let me talk to him at once.” 

“T beg of you, for Heaven’s sake,” said madame, quite alarmed 
and seizing hold of my arm to prevent me going—“ for Heaven’, 
sake, do nothing rashly. Even should you defy him, and ult. 
mately succeed in extorting his consent to Mademoiselle Aurelie’s 
departure, believe me it would be impossible to manage it in » 
short a time. Such precipitation would lead to a terrible scene.” 

“What would you have, madame?” I said, — greatest 
impatience. “It is also for your interest that I have taken this 
matter in hand, and now you hesitate to take advantage of an 
opportunity which is not likely to oceur a second time, or, at least 
not just on that particular day when it shall please M. Oseiller to 
be reasonable.” 

“Oh, my friend, I beg of you, do not be angry. Think of 
my position when M., Oseiller discovers that I entered into a con- 
spiracy with you to deceive him.” 

I certainly was tempted to be angry. What absurd fear!— 
what cowardice! Could this woman not say frankly to her 
husband: “1 insist upon this girl, whom you have insulted, and 
me through her, leaving my house.” Where is the honest German 
wife, conscious of having faithfully performed all her duties, that 
would not have done so? I had not remarked that madame at 
other times stood much in awe of her husband. Why should she 
hesitate to speak out now that she had good reason to do 80? 
Perhaps she had not. Who knows? I did not know her previous 
history, nor did I eare to, therefore I said, angrily: 

“ Do pray tell me, madame, what is to be done?” 

“Do I know?” she replied, pressing her hands convulsively 
together. “TI only know that we must think of a stratagem.” 

“ Stratagem ?” 

** Some plan to induce M. Qseiller to leave home.” 

“Do you see your way to bring that about?” 

* No, not at all.” 

“ And how do you expect I should? You are the person t 
find that out, if it is at all possible. You know his friends, could 
you not induce him to visit them on some pretext or other;—hs 
business ” 

She shook her head. ; 

“ All our friends have left; all our acquaintances in the neigh 
bourhood have taken flight; all business is suspended.” 

“ Then I do not know what is to be done,” I said, provoked at 
the unbounded faint-heartedness of the woman who would have 
been justified in taking a decisive step, and in speaking out. 
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«Tn your place, madame, I would take M, Oseiller to task and 
read him a lecture that would deprive him of his senses, especially 
that of sight, while Mademoiselle Aurelie packs her trunks.” 

With tears in her eyes, she said: 

« Yes, I should, but I have not courage.” 

«If you will only bring yourself up to the mark you will find 
courage, and I shall willingly help you. I have just thought of 
aiing that will make it easier for you.” 

«“ What?” she asked, anxiously. 

«Have you still the note Mademoiselle Aurelie wrote to me? 
You did not return it to me, no doubt lest I should have been 


~ capable of making a bad use of it.” 


« That was not the reason,” she said, blushing. “ I only wanted 
to produce it to Mademoiselle Aurelie and demand an explanation 
from her.” 

“ Well, that matters little. Have you it still?” 

“T have; it should be in my pocket.” 

“ All right; we shall get up a little intrigue. I shall boast of 
Aurelie’s favour for me to M. Oseiller. I shall assert that I have 
meetings with her. M. Oseiller will not credit that. I shall then 
show him the note, and ask him to be near the summer-house at 
six o'clock and see for himself. He will not fail to be on the 
watch. You, madame, will go there in the dress which Aurelie 
has been in the habit of wearing. M. Oseiller will follow and 
confront the young lady, and pour out his wrath upon her. But 
it will be you he will meet. You will annihilate him with a look, 
and tell him that you are perfectly aware of his perfidy; that you 
have dismissed Mademoiselle Aurelie, and that at that moment she 
is far beyond pursuit. He will then, humbly and repentant, 
implore forgiveness, which, of course, you will grant.” 

t was wonderful how madame’s eyes flashed at this proposal. 
A peculiar mixture of surprise, pleasure, fear, and hesitation Aiitted 
over her features. Strange race, these Frenchwomen! When 
there was the question of a comedy to be played, an intrigue 
carried out, a disguise assumed, a scene acted, a scene beginning 
tragically and ending with the most touching reconciliation, and a 
display of the most noble feelings, how could she resist it? 

I was surprised that she made no objections whatever. She 
had not, indeed, got quite over the fear of hex husband; but the 
affair had too great an attraction for her. My powers of persuasion 
Were not put in requisition ; and it was just as well, for I had not 
much at my command. Such intriguing was repugnant to me, 
although, in this case, I had suggested it. My German nature 
could not understand what charm any one could find in it. It 
Was quite the contrary with madame. I had only to assure her 
that 1 would take the trouble of finding a vehicle, which would be 
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in waiting near the chfiteau to carry off ‘Mademoiselle Aurelie and 
convey her to the Griifinn’s lodgings, and I had won madame 


com —- 

We talked over the arrangements in detail; I was to retum 
about breakfast-time, that is, a little before noon, apparently to 
make use of the piano; madame would invite me to breakfast with 
them. Soon after, on the plea of headache, she would retire, and 
then I was to make my “ fausses confidences,” as she expressed it, 
to M. Oseiller. She would at once communicate all our plans to 
Mademoiselle Aurelie, and they must succeed if the carriage was 
at the appointed place at the right moment. 

“T shall procure the conveyance, never fear, madame, even 
should I be guilty of appropriating two of the royal artillery horses 
that are in the village, and put them to an empty ammunition 
waggon.” 

I took my leave after she had handed me Aurelie’s letter, and | 
waited, in great excitement, the issue of events. 

Luncheon hour soon came. I repaired to the salon, and was 
busy at the piano, when a servant entered and invited me, on 
behalf of Madame Oseiller, to take luncheon with them. I ac- 
cepted, as a matter of course. Madame received me with an air 
of satisfaction. A look of intelligence passed between us; evi- 
dently no obstacle had as yet presented itself to thwart our plans, 
nor had any scruples arisen in madame’s mind. On the contrary, 
her face betrayed a longing to rush into the thick of the fight, and 
a confidence in victory. Her interest in the matter was increasing 
more and more. Perhaps she had the whole speech ready, which 
was utterly to annihilate her faithless husband ; and, no doubt, she 
was well satisfied with this model specimen of matrimonial 
eloquence. 

I had no hesitation in playing my part when madame, seized 
by her migraine, retired. 

There had only been the three of us, for the two children dined 
at two o'clock with Mademoiselle Aurelie, whilst madame and 
M. Oseiller dined at six. 

When I found myself alone with M. Oseiller, I lit a cigar 
which he offered me,®and turned the conversation on the lonely, 
monotonous life he led, deprived of all society, owing to the war. 

“Tt must be very dull for you who have been accustomed to 
mix with the world and to enjoy its pleasures.” 

“Oh!” said M. Oseiller, “one must know how to find happiness 
at home; domestic life has great charms.” ; 

Yes, I thought to myself, as you manage it, home may have 18 
attractions, I said aloud: “ You are right; I wish I were ™ 
the position to be able to say the same. A miserable bachelor 
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must make greater efforts to satisfy the longings of his heart, 

unless he is a favourite of fortune, to whom adventures come un- 
ht.” 

TL Oseiller appeared to attach a certain significance to the tone 

in which I said this, for he looked at me keenly with his eyes 


half closed. . os 
« Are you one of those favourites of fortune?” he said, in a 


sarcastic tone. 

«J? I replied, with a smile, and doing my utmost to look 
knowing. 3 

“Now I understand,” he said. “Artists and virtuosos are 
always favourites. And when one is blessed with an exterior like 
yours, classic forehead and agreeable features There is some- 
thing, too, in the ease of your manners that would indicate that 
you had frequented the salons of Paris.” 

“Thank you, M. Oseiller,” I said, in a tone which very plainly 
intimated that I did not wish this kind of thing to be continued. 
He then said, laughing : 

“Tt is very well that you wear that uniform, for I must say it is 
horribly ugly, else the women would have to beware——” 

“What fault have you to find with the uniform? I have never 
heard that any one was dissatisfied with it, or had complained that 
it stood in the way of fortune.” 

“Well, your German women may think differently, but have 
you been as fortunate in this country, lucky music director? I 
scarcely believe it. Our women are more patriotic than your 
German women—at least, if our officers who are prisoners there 
do not draw too long a bow in the letters they write home.” 

Could it be possible that M. Oseiller, who looked at me very 
sharply, suspected me of paying my addresses to his wife? If s0, 
I was quite ready to set his mind at ease on that score. 

“The German women, then, do not only show very little 
patriotic feeling but also a taste which I cannot understand. Who 
could fall in love with a person of another nation, who neither 
speaks our language nor is acquainted with our customs, who can 
neither enter into our ideas nor our sympathies? No, no, like 
a good German, I shall reserve my admiration for German 
beauties.” 

“You will be in a sad plight, mon ami,” said M. Oseiller, as he 
replenished his own glass and filled mine. “ You are not likely 
to leave France for many a long day, for your armies are impru- 
dently advancing further and further every day.” 

‘That may be; but, in the mean time, I can find sufficient 
amusement here.” 


“Not with a German?” 
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“ Why not?” 

“ Do you believe you will find” 

“There is no belief in the case.” 

“ What do you mean to say by that?” 

I lifted my glass with a significant look, and gave no answer, 

“You are not likely to find many German girls in France, they 
have all taken flight.” 

“ All?” I said, knocking the ashes from my cigar. 

“Enough of this,” cried M. Oseiller, testily, and fixing his 
eyes on me, “I would really like to know what you mean, 
Surely, you have not employed your leisure hours in——” 

He judged it prudent to go no further. In answer, I did my 
utmost to give him a sly look, but my talent for acting is much 
too poor to allow me to flatter myself that I had succeeded. Still, 
his alarm was on the increase, for he knocked the ashes from his 
cigar, and snatched up the wax taper to light it, although it was 
still burning. This seemed just the moment to make another hit, 
therefore I said: 

“Let us change the subject. It is only in confidential téte-d- 
téte with a very intimate friend that one should be tempted to 
speak of success in love affairs, lest we run the risk of being ac- 
cused of boasting. I dare say you are already of that opinion.” 

He gave me a penetrating, hostile look; then throwing rather 
than placing the silver candlestick on the table, he said, brusquely: 

“ Really, not very far from it.” 

“Qho!” I exclaimed, feigning to be piqued, “I must re- 

uest r 

What?” 

“That you do not judge too hastily, M. Oseiller. I am notin 
the habit of boasting.” 

“You may say so, but proofs would be better.” 

“ Proofs! Would you like to have proofs?” 

“T certainly would be rather curious to see them.” 

“ Will you give me a promise not to interfere in any way, s0 
that no one may suffer from it?” 

“Mon Dieu! what would tempt me to talk of your little ad- 
ventures ?” 

“That may be, but still, for the sake of the amiable lady i 

uestion I must be prudent, so I must have your promise.” 

“You have my word of honour ten times if you will.” 

“Allright; you see I was not boasting of things that do not 
exist.” 

I took out the crumpled note and showed it to him. He 
snatched it out of my hand, cast a hurried glance over it, read it 


a second time, and handed it back to me. His hand trembled, 
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he had become quite pale. He got up without saying a 
cot) turned his back on ie and — to be busy with 
something at the sideboard. I heard him muttering something 
—probably an oath. ’ 

“You received that note to-day?’ he said, seating himself 
opposite me again with the greatest effort to assume a tone of 
perfect indifference, but he avoided looking me straight in the 
face, and kept his eye fixed on the window. 

“ Yes, to-day.” 

“And how did you manage to become acquainted with the 
writer of these lines—to speak to her? To me it is inexplicable, 
as she never leaves her rooms up-stairs, and———” 

“ Except when she leaves them to breathe a little fresh air in 
the park. In the dress she wears she can do so without running 
any risk.” 

He made no answer, but twirled his cigar between his fingers. 
He was in a state of mind in which he judged it prudent to be 
silent. He could not venture to make any further remark without 
betraying much greater interest in the matter than he dared to 
show to any human being. He endeavoured to adopt a jesting 
tone: 

“Ha, ha, indeed! who would have taken you for a roué, or 
have accused the young lady of such frivolous conduct? You 
may suppose that it is not quite indifferent to me; the young lady 
should occupy herself with my children and not with the military 
quartered in my house. You can understand that.” 

“Tunderstand nothing, M. Oseiller, except that you have given 
me your word to observe the strictest secrecy, and not take any 
step that might injure the lady.” : 

“Hum! If I had known——” 

He did not complete the sentence. I smiled, to make it appear 
as if I were inwardly chuckling over my triumph. I then emptied 


my glass, and stood up to go, just as anxious to get rid of his 
company as he of mine. 
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DR. HAKE’S POEMS.* 


Or the hundred and odd volumes of poetry which during the 
course of a single year are placed on the table of the reviewer, one 
or two perhaps contain something distinguishing them from all the 
rest, assuring for them not only attention, but respect. That is to 
say, the quality of the work in these rare exceptions betrays the 
hand of the poet. This distinction we make at the outset, because 
it not unfrequently happens that the meritorious labours of those 
who have no other gifts save a strong poetic feeling and a certain 
faculty for rhyming, are so carefully studied and so elaborately — 
versified, that the critic cannot find it in his heart to condemn 
them, however much he may feel inclined to cry with Touchstone, 
“Tl rhyme you so eight years together, dinners and suppers and 

ing hours excepted: it is the right butter-woman’s rank to 
market.” It also happens at times that a writer may possess 
strong personal claims which induce the critic to eulogise the 
ex of the work while remaining silent concerning the fatal 
want which so surely consigns the author to the ranks of the 
“ illustrious obscure.” 

The book before us calls for.no such indulgence. Dr. Hake is 
a poet. Recognising fully and at once this important distinction, 
we shall be enabled to speak more freely of his performance than 
we otherwise might. 

Madeline, the work which gives a title to the volume, although 
the most ambitious and elaborate, is by no means, as we think, the 
most pleasing or successful of these poems. It is as powerful a com- 

ition as any of them, but the conception of the heroine as well 

as the saathiedl: of the narrative is fatal to a keen and inquisitive 
interest on the reader’s part. The introduction, too, of a super- 
natural machinery in the working out of a plot—the simplest we 
remember ever to have met with—while it cannot mar the beauty 
of the poem as a whole, is fatal to its human interest, and prevents 
our sympathising with the central figure to the extent which we 
are conscious the sufferings of that central figure should excite. 
The author does not seem to have made the enlistment of sym- 
pathy a primary object, or indeed an object at all, and he has 
— us in Madeline not the history of an individual, but the 
istory of a heart. We are not presented with a series of adven 


—«, 


* Madeline: with other Poems and Parables, By Thomas Gordon Hake, 
M.D. London: Chapman and Hall. 1871. 
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in the life of a person, but are made witnesses to the subtle 
is of a soul, marking the strong and fatal influences which 
its destiny. That the author did not experience any difficulty 
self-imposed task, and that the slow evolving of the plot 
act as a drag on the fluency of the verse—for the vehicle 
is to us the more extraordinary when we find from 
in the volume that his distinguishing characteristic is 
‘s warm and noble sympathy with individual suffering. And 
he reaches his highest point when he is, painting that suffer- 
not through supernatural media, but in terribly vivid and 
y real colours. 

Those poems which on the title-page are called Parables, and 
in the table of contents Tales, and which are as accurately de- 
scribed perhaps by the one as by the other title, are unques- 
tionably the most masterly performances in the volume. There 
are four altogether, and to read any one of the four is to read 
something which will dwell long on the memory. We purpose 
giving some account of these parables, leaving Madeline and the 
other poems for future notice, not because as works of art they are 
less important, but because for the present the parables have 

our attention, possibly to the unjust exclusion of the 
rightful themes. 

It has often occurred to us that there is yet @ song to sing which, 
when it is sent forth—an’ the poct have really the faculty divine 
—will have all England for an audience, assuring to the singer 
lasting fame and glory. A song it must be—this imaginary per- 
formance of ours—coming hot from the heart of a man, and contain- 
ing not his own sentiments or other men’s stories, but embodying 
the awful drama of degraded outcast life, with a wail terrible almost 
as that of the damned, for chorus, and for scenery, reeking lane and 
pestiferous alley flooded till midnight with the hot light of the gin- 
—. It is no subject, this, for the dainty poets of Pall Mall, 
or whom life is all couleur de rose, and who would possibly con- 
sider it a degradation of the muses so to sing. e man that 
sings it must have the heart and the utterance of a Hebrew 
prophet. How quickly do stray notes of such a song find response 
in the public breast! Did they not write upon Tom Hood’s 
grave, “ He sang the Song of the Shirt”? And even last season 
Were we not strangely moved by the prose story of “ Ginx’s 
Baby,” in spite of its many faults and its recurring flippancy? It 
is well for us to be reminded now and then of that growing misery 
Which no legislation seems to affect, and no philanthropy to assuage. 

€ are prone to ignore these unsavoury existences—these im- 
mortal souls doomed from birth to a life of death. The subject is 
tternly but sweetly forced upon us by one of the parables under 
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consideration. In “The ated Dr. Hake shows 
himself possessed of the heart s y moved by the sad story of 
the slums, and anxious to enlist the sympathy of his countrymen 
on behalf of the sufferers. Nor does he toy with the subject for 
the sake of parading that sympathy. He is no sentimentalist, He 
does not wear his heart upon his sleeve for daws to peck at. He 
hides himself behind his message, and makes us forget the author 
for the burden of his verse. 

“The Deadly Nightshade” places before us one of the thousand 
horrid haunts where nothing flourishes save vice, and where nothing 
commands admiration save crime, where 

Guilty men seek sanctuary, 
and where 

——still the nightshade breathes its pest 

On fallen spirits not at rest. 
No lurid light from the detecting lantern could cause the place to 
appear more vividly to the actual beholder than does our author's 
— to the reader comfortably ensconced in the sanctuary of his 

ome : 


A haunt where all in common share 

The sleepless hour, the murderous toil ; 
Where Death on all has set his stare 

To mock their gain and grasp their spoil, 
Their doings soon or late to step 
Upon the old-appointed drop. 


Such is the scene of the dismal drama. Then we have the cha 
racters partly suggested, partly presented. There is first the fallen 
mother, lost utterly to the sense of shame, and lacking both the 
memory of a past and the hope of a future happiness: 


That virgin wreck cast on the beach 
And part recovered, many share ; 
In her one joy of being reach, 
Until her womb gives up its care, 
And innocence its visit pays 
To coax her back to virtue’s ways. 


How is such a mother likely to regard her offspring, and to what 
sad fate is such offspring destined? 


That mother looked into the gloom 
As he drew in his early breath ; 

She only conscious of his doom : 
On one side life another death ! 

Such was the portion that befel 

A little angel born in hell. 


Evidently a devoted soul. Priests and Levites wot not of his 


existence. Good Samaritans have never penetrated to the recesses 
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- of his birthplace. School-boards will none of him. But educa- 
tion he must have of some sort. Such education as most befits one 
Gorn in hell,” and likely to drag out an existence in that region. 
He is dngged hither and thither by his mother, who has learned 
that the only way to render life tolerable is to forget it, and that 
the speediest procurer of forgetfulness is gin. While the state 
“a golden harvest” from the retailers of the burning cup, it 
does not permit the gin-drinker to be drunken in the streets, and 
go the wretched mother is immured in a dungeon, and the miserable 
* child wanders forth companionless : , 
Locked up, in prison left to . 
A oie sans in inward fires, 
— is not present to ass 
he anguish of her fierce desires. 


Such was the mother that befel 
An angel born, and bred in hell. 


With a ety Se pen the wanderings of the little out- 


cast are tracked. He lingers hungry before houses where only a 
thin pane of glass divides him from a luxurious plenty. He 
——watches mouths"that open wide, 
And sees them eating through the glass. 


Oft his own lips he opes and shuts ; 
With sympathy his fancy gluts. 


The “man of charity” beholding him, admonisheth him in the 
well-known platitudes, and characteristically 


Abstains from giving him relief. 


He makes his appeal to the poor, and is informed that he must 
“be a man and steal;” that being the approved method of obtain- 
ing outdoor relief in the circles where birth had cast his lot. The 
poet sacrificing probability in the interests of the little mendicant, 

not picture him as accepting this dire alternative, although 
finally he suggests it, and when we take leave of him, he is sweep- 
ing the streets for a scant recompense, varying that occupation by 
occasionally walking 


——on his head : 
A form of daily prayer for bread. 


In the concluding stanzas the author thus moralises on the 
miserable urchin’s career: 


There is a prayer whose word devout 
On king and queen a blessing calls : 
In it the is left out 
Till he has reached the prison walls, 
The palace of the reprobate— 
.. For crimes not sanctioned by the state. 
prl—VOL. CXLVII. NO. DCIV. 21 
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As, true to force, the magnet bar 
Towards its dark polar sea must tend— 
Ay tone to force, the falling star, 
nhelped, must to the mire descend, 
So must the angel born in hell 
Like these obey the crushing spell. 


The author has embodied in this poem a lesson which is won. 
derfully seasonable at this time. It is quite edifymg to notice the 
efforts being made just now to stamp out pauperism, 
talk of stamping out the Black Death. The Daily News periodi- 
cally calls on the public to resist the appeal of the beggar. Asso. 
ciations are being formed with the object of making inquiries 
regarding the means and standing, we presume, of applicants for 
relief. Great Heavens! and while the agent is prosecuting his 
inquiries the man dies or steals. Passing, on a recent occasion, 
the large pump that stands near St. Martin’s Church, in the 
Strand, the present reviewer was much instructed by the perusal 
of a document pasted upon that institution. It bore the signature 
of the Marquis of Westminster, and urgently requested parishioners. 
to refrain from alms-giving, and from the purchase of small articles 
offered for sale in the streets. And he knows an energetic guardian, 
_ whose habit it is, on being asked for an alms, to collar the man, 

woman, or child making the application, lodging him, her, or it in 
the adjacent workhouse. Now all this, however commendable, is 
beginning at the wrong end, And those who would have sug- 
gested to them the right end would do well to study the teaching 
of “The Deadly Nightshade.” 

In “The Lily of the Valley”—an infinitely beautiful and tender 
composition—we have still the sorrowful note, but the sorrowful 
note accompanied by hope, and ending in happiness. The same 
hand which so vividly portrayed for us the bricked-up, foul, and 
fetid lane, with its miserable inhabitants, now leads us through 
fair scenes of mead and thicket, and mountain stream, and =i 
valley. The poem is flooded with the sunbeam, and joyous wit 
the song of birds. It precedes the poem which we have just been 
<a and the contrast is intentional. The former poem opens 
wit 





There was a haunt, it does not change. 
“The Lily of the Valley” with 


There was a wood, it does not change. 
The salient features of the landscape are placed before us with the 
fidelity of a Wordsworth: 


The wood is deep-boughed, and its glade 
lnshdaoliee 
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int of . 1 
A Titra felon all Ores 
And where the foot of man may goad, 
The ants are toiling with their load. 


midst of the sylvan scene is placed a little girl—poor lonely 
: igure !—and the fairy influences of the eiaiadings on the 

s heart are told with a delightful skill, But if we com- 
to dilate on the poem, we would be tempted to give so 
much of the orphan’s story as to overstep the ¥ 900" at.our dis- 
posal, and do an injustice to the author, to whose book we heartily 
commend our readers. ' 

«Old Souls” may be characterised as a satirical poem, the satire, 
however, being relieved by a humorous quaintness, which, although 
it may remove some of the sting of the satire, cannot diminish its 
force, The scene is restricted neither to town nor country. “ The 
world is my parish,” might have been the motto of this tinker 
(our readers will remember that the teaching is parabolic), who 
wanders up and down with a cry intoned and slow, “ Old souls to 
mend!” What is the thing figured in the parable of the tinker, 
and what is the meaning of his cry, will be sufficiently indicated 
in the following stanzas : 


While standing on the palace-stone 
Ba is ey and ball rothel, jail ; 
e is to play -room gone, 
To hear again the beauties rail ; 

With tender pity to behold 
The dead alive in pearls and gold. 


Inm deep, in whispers low 
As bubble bursting on the air, 
He lets the solemn warning flow 
Through jewelled ears of creatures fair. 
Who, while they dance, their paces blend 
With his mild words, Old souls to mend! 


And when to church their sins they take, 

And bring them back to lunch again, 
And fan of empty sermons make, 

He whispers softly in their train ; 
And sits with them if two or more 
Think of a promise made of yore. 

Of those who stay behind to sup, 

And in remembrance eat the bread, 
He leads the conscience to the cup, 

His hands across the table spread. 
When contrite hearts before him bend, 
Glad are his words, Old souls to mend ! 


We had marked several of the minor poems (those included in 
the “World’s Epitaph”) for quotation and comment. But we 
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must bring this article to a close. Most of them are remarkable 
for a quaintness natural and unstudied, a humour fresh and manly, 
and a pathos fine and tender. How admirably all pate are 
now Ay then united may be evidenced from the first four lines of 
those “ On the Churchyard :” 
Old dormitory, last of parish boun 
How sop ae sleeping here with shutters closed, 
To add a remnant to the other mounds, 
Those cast-up sums in line on line disposed. 

As a thinker, Dr. Hake is original and careful; as a teacher, he 
is genial, sympathetic, and eurnest; as a poet, he is musical, 
finished, and sure-footed. He is humorous without being coarse; 
feeling without being sentimental; and quaint without the affeo- 
tation of quaintness. 

To readers of this Magazine he is not unknown. For many 
months past he has been pone tape, fhe its pages a serial story, 
And we may sum up what of praise we have to bestow upon “ Made- 
line and other Poems and Parables,” by assuring our readers that the 
volume is worthy of the author of “ Her Winning Ways.” 
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FLowers! bright flowers! What do ye here, 
Blooming within corruption’s sphere ? 

Oh, beauteous blossoms! so sweetly spread, 
What do ye here with the pulseless dead? 
Saintly and fair, at the altar side 

Fitly ye image the purified; 

Fitly ye twine amid golden curls 

With the bridal veil and the pure pale pearls; 
Fitly ye wreathe over porch and tower 

In the glad gay time of earth’s happiest hour; 
Fitly with seasons of joy ye wed, : 
What do ye here with the mouldering Dead? 


With the Dead what do we? Your banquet halls 
May shine the brighter that we are there, 

And the varied seasons when pleasure calls 

To her revellings, may our fragrance share, 
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Yet the courts of pleasure have other powers 
To dazzle and win than the breath of flowers; 
But when her votaries lie at length 

Under the arch of the pitying heaven, 
And all their beauty and all their strength 

To the pallid earth’s embrace is given, 
When silence broods o’er their lonely lot, 
Whom have they left, if we mourn them not? 


"Ye come and ye go, and your human hearts 

In their agony grieve o’er the forms ye loved, 
But, when the wandering day departs, | 

In the cold moonlight is your loving proved? 
Ye leave them there—your beloved—your own— 

In their loneliness all the long night through, 
And never a mortal arm ’tis known 

Guards the best beloved from the summer dew; 
But we bend low o’er their narrow bed, 
While night’s chill tears are above them shed. 


On.the storm-scarred height, by the wave-kissed shore, 


The song of the flowers is “ Evermore.” 

We cluster fondly by home and hearth, 

Or veil with sweetness the wastes of earth ; 

To the peasant, dear as the summer skies 

Are the wildwood buds where his cottage lies: 
Showering our fragrance o’er every place, 

We minister loveliness to your race; 

To the cultured spirits that crave our grace 

We yield our beauty, our light, our bloom, 

Oh, grudge it them not in the darkening tomb! 
Where Oblivion’s shadows fall drear and dread, 
Our holiest mission is—to the Dead! 





IsaBEL A. Saxon. 
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THE DREAM PAINTER. 
BY DR. J, H. CARPENTER. 


Boox. IT. 
VI. 


A DESPERATE GAME. 


WHEN Clarisse ascended to the drawing-room and found Gerl. 
dine agitated and in tears; when she remembered that the carri 
of the count had been standing before the door for the last two 
hours, she put these two things together, and said to herself: 

“There haat been a scene—an avowal, a declaration, and perhaps 
a rejection,” 

The baroness would have denied herself even to Clarisse, but 
the very thought of doing so seemed to realise the effect of one of 
the threats that Count Basil had thrown out. 

~~ she had to summon up all her courage. 

“You have had an early visitor,” said Clarisse, by way of feel- 
ing her ground. “I drove up at twelve o'clock, and found the 
count’s carriage at the door.” 

“Yes, my dear Clarisse, your persecutor has been here, He has 
become mine now.” 

“ My persecutor,” replied the Frenchwoman; “ on the contrary, 
I found him a very pleasant and agreeable person.” 

“ At any rate,” said the baroness, “he persecuted you with 
many questions about me.” 

“And you have now a proof,” replied her friend, laughing, 
“that I said nothing very bad about you.” 

“A proof!” 

“Yes; you must have found him very entertaining to keep him 
here so long.” 

“He appears to have been very intimate with my father, and 
had much to tell me respecting him,” replied Geraldine, not with- 

out some hesitation. 

‘Of course,” said Clarisse. “I understand. And no doubt he 
had his consent in his pocket. He told me, in fact, that he had 
travelled hundreds of miles to have the pleasure of seeing you. He 
must be very much in earnest.” 

“Clarisse, there is something in this man that I dread.” __ 
Mae Just like me. I was dreadfully frightened of F riedrich st 
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« Ab! but you loved him.” 
«No, not at first. He proposed to my father, and I took him 


trust. 
Ah! Clarisse ! what a confession !” 

“A confession! Let it beso. And now, dear Geraldine, you 
gan make me one in return. Is it settled, then?” 

“Settled! What?” 

_ &That the count is to be the happy man.” 

“Qlarisse, this is not fair. I never saw the count but four times 
in my life; once several years ago, then at the ball, again yester- 

day, and to-day. Judge, then, if I could give him any hape,” 

- ®aAh! then he did propose, and you did not tell him to despair,” 
istéd Olarisse, “for he looked quite radiant and happy.” 

«J—I don’t know what I did tell him, I was so n by sur- 
prise. I—oh! my friend—I am so wretched.” 

Again Geraldine burst into tears; she had endeavoured to con- 

verse with the gay woman of the world in her own frivolous tone; 
she had endeavoured, too, to conceal the real object of the count’s 
visit, but the effort had been too much for her, and nature asserted 
its sway. 
«Dest Geraldine, you surprise me,” said Clarisse, kissing her 
friend on both cheeks after the manner of her countrywomen, and 
with. view to reassuring her. “I should have imagined you 
would have been cooler, that you would have played your rdle 
better, you who have had a rehearsal.” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“You who have been married before, then, and this scene you 
have been acting; it is not the first time you have had to go 
through the part.” 

“It is because I cannot act a part that I am so wretched. Why 
did he come here? I was happy, as happy as I could ever ho 
to be, with you and the dear baroness and all the kind friends who 
surround us. I wished to forget the past; I did not wish for 


“Ah! my dear; young, beautiful, and wealthy, how could you 
hope to escape persecution? Dismiss the count, and you will have 
another at your feet in a week, and another and another till you 
mustsurrender. W hy, society has been speculating on your marriage 
for the last six oe he Countess Rasciolli, the greatest 
tcandal-monger in Vienna, passed your house three times this 
morning; she must have given her coachman orders to drive round 
the square. Before twelve o'clock to-night society will have married 
you to the count, if it be only for the pleasure of divorcing you 
next week. Society must have something to talk about.” 

“Tt was a ruse of the count to compromise me, this keeping of 
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his carriage standing before the door,” said Geraldine, much dig 


“ All is fair in love and war, and the proverb holds all over 
the world,” said Clarisse, who thought she had found in th 
baroness’s last remark an avowal that the count had really pro. 
posed to her; “but of course you don’t intend to surrender with. 
out a siege. You see how I fall into my husband’s ways, Tap, 
military even in my ee A propos of the military, | 
have ne from mamma. You accompany us to-night to the 

3 

“T do not feel avie to meet company,” replied Geraldine. 

“But you have accepted. What mamma wishes to know is if 
you a going alone, or if we shall drive round for you.” 

“T—I] fear I shall not be able.” 

“ Nonsense, child, it will do you good; they won’t have heard 
anything about the count. The Countess Rasciolli does not visit 
there.” 

“T will let you know; there will be time enough. They do 
not dine till seven.” 

“Don’t take that trouble, dear; we will drive round, at 
rate ; and now, au revoir, for I have a dozen calls to make.” 

After a few more adieux, Clarisse went on her way rejoicing. 

Left at last to herself, Geraldine had leisure to reflect on the 
very serious position in which the revelations of the count had 
placed her; that it was her fortune and not her esteem that he 
eared for; the heartless way in which he had not hesitated to 
wound her feelings, if not lower her pride, unmistakably con- 
rane her; but on the brink of what an awful precipice did ahe 
stan 

If she at once dismissed him, still she was at his mercy ; er 
tion, position, the means of reformation, even the possibility of her 
father’s obtaining an honest livelihood, all would be sacrificed. 
True, she would have gladly shared with her parents her own 
fortune even to the last shilling, but to enable her to do so, would 
not her father again become an outcast from society ? 

She had learnt much from that letter of her mother’s, much that 
ought to have prepared her for more, but she never dreamt of such 
degradation as this. Now that she recalled the count’s wordsand 
compared them with many scenes of which she had caught glimpse, 
but which she could never comprehend, “ many things 
her.” She could not doubt the truth of the count’s assertions, she 
could not refute them by a lie, which her soul would have abhorred, 
but which would not have availed her anything, for he held thos 
letters. Yes! she must temporise with him, she must-listen, si 
must meet cunning with cunning. Perhaps she might induce him, 
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mood, to give her up the letters and trust to her 
, then—— These were the thoughts that 
© hing to her mind; she never reflected that by entering into a 
| of duplicity herself she was only involving herself still 
| To enable her to do this she must go into society as 
heretofore; she must assume a gaiety to which her heart would 
enceforth be a stranger. But what a strain upon her nerves—to 
what a tension must her heartstrings be strung! Still she would 
 gttempt it, though they should snap in the effort. 
_ Phat evening there was to be a grand dinner-party at the house 
of General ——. Geraldine had accepted the invitation, and 
ised the Wallersteins to be present. She would go, then, let 
effort cost what it might. 

Stretching herself upon a sofa, after calling Margaret to bring 
her work into the room, for a strange fear came over her of being 
left alone, she endeavoured to fortify herself by snatching a few 
hours’ repose, but sleep was denied her; her overcha brain 
would not cease to think. Still she closed her eyes; the perfect 
rest and quiet might give her a little strength. 

When the hour approached that she should dress, Margaret 
aroused her as she was instructed, but she saw how pale and ill her 
mistress looked, and she suggested that a cordial or some restora- 
tive was necessary to give her strength to go through the 





| 


sem 


it 


“Bring it me. Wine,” she said; “what matters. Ihave heard 
that men drown their cares in wine—it is but another step down- 
— should not I? I think I am becoming reckless 

Margaret returned with the wine, and poured out a full glass, 
which the baroness grasped and drank eagerly; then she sat down, 
while her maid proceeded to twine the string of diamonds in her 
hair, and to array her for the party. 

“You look better already, madame,” said Margaret; “ but 
Madame Wallerstein’s maid says that eau de vie is the best specific 
against low spirits. Her mistress always takes un petit verre or 
two, before going to a party.” 

“Ah! those Frenchwomen, no wonder they run on so. The 
pe Rhine wine, that the baron used to love so, is potent enough 

me. Would we had never left the banks where the rich grapes 
Tipened.” 

“My good mistress would have been very dull there,” replied 
the maid, who loved the iety of the bein ditt: ante 

“Secluded, no doubt, Blenpases, but still happier. This con- 
sant round of gaiety is beginning to weary me.” 

When Margaret, who usually took this opportunity of amusing 
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mistress with the gossip that she had heard second-hand 
Clarewt a found that she was not disposed to question ben 
dressing her in silence. 

She had scarcely concluded her task when the carriage of ty 
Baroness Wallerstein was announced, Geraldine went towards the 
door, but she felt so weak that she was obliged to lean against th 
dressing-table for are 

® Quick,” she said to Margaret. “ More wine.” 

The maid poured out another glass, which the baroness catia] 
instantly to lips. The colour immediately returned to he 
cheeks. 

“Tt will do now,” she exclaimed. “I feel it warm my heat, 
The good Rhine wine has nerved me.” 

— the baroness reached the hall, she found Friedrich await. 
er. 
me How is this?” she said. “ Alone?” 

“The baroness and Clarisse were not quite ready; they will g 
on with the baron in the other catriage. They did not liket 
keep you waiting, so [ came on for you.” 

raldine put her hand upon Friedrich’s arm ; he handed her 
into the carriage, and then followed her. 

At that moment Count Basil was coming down the street on 
horseback; he observed the carriage at the door, and slackened his 

ce. 
eile recognised the baroness; he recognised Friedrich, too, as 
one of the partners she had danced with at the ball, and he thought 
that she pressed his arm with more tenderness than the exigencies 
of the occasion required; he did not know that she was almost 
onan to it for support. 

is hot Italian blood boiled in his veins. 
“That man and I,” he muttered between his teeth, “ must meet 
in.” 
ae the carriage rolled on, Count Basil still followed it at a short 
distance. 

“Friedrich,” Geraldine said, as they proceeded, “ you must have 
thought me very strange, but I am so nervous and weak to-day 
that I can scarcely stand. What Clarisse told me about that ma 
questioning her at the ball has made me very uneasy. Could you 
ascertain anything more about him ?” 

“J will make the endeavour to-morrow. If I can find out that 
he is mixed up in any political matters, we shall have no diffiealty 
in getting rid of him from here, The police shall search bs 

rs.” 

“No, no,” said Geraldine, hastily. The thought of those letters 
that would be found upon him alarmed her. I did not mean 
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He has done nothing to justify such a Promise 
oe ing without Bret eounalting me. Tel ceukges to 
Gnd out all you can about him.” 
~~ You seem to take a strange interest in this man.” 
[do so. But here we are at the general's, I cannot tell you 
at present, Will you do this for me?” 
oy il do all can. I know several Italians of rank.” 


“TI ks.” 
The carriage supe — a —— — —_ hts, the 
thrown down, and, passing through a num servants 
ee liveries, the baroness ana Friedrich entered. : 


same moment the count rode past. 

«Am I mistaken in her?’ he eoliloquleed again. “Is she 
already so much a woman of the world? My task will be more 

ifficult than I imagined. But no, she will not dare to brave 

blic opinion! It is there that I shall conquer.” 

That Geraldine an po " get through the evening without 

isplaying any outward sign of emotion was a great satisfaction to 
Set ate had learnt to control her frallnaty, snd felt that she 
was better nerved to meet the advances of her persecutor, 

The following morning Friedrich called upon her. He had 
made several inquiries the night before and also that morning of 
the Italian minister, who had .given him the name of the count. 
All that he could discover further was that he was a member of 
the Monti family, well known at Florence, but that he never visited 
them. It was supposed he had offended them in some way, and 
was no longer received by the family. 

Scanty as this information was it convinced Friedrich that the 
count had in some way disgraced the title to which he had evi- 
dently a right, and he did not scruple to tell Geraldine that such 
was his impression. 

“T hope the baroness is not about to merge into the countess,” 
he added, “ for in that case I fear our réunions would lose one of 
their brightest attractions.” 

“T know not,” said the baroness, nervously; “I told you last 
night that I had a strange interest in that man; I must now add 
that he holds over me a-strange power.” 

“A power |—over you?” 

“Yes; can I trust you? I must have some one to gonsult with, 
to advise|me. I thought of making a full confession to the 

and to your father; I-even felt that I ought to do so, 
for they have treated me as a daughter, but I knew what would 
be the result, the baron would immediately procure an order for 

Attest as a suspected person, or, at least, the chief of the 

would give him a warning to depart ; but he would not go 






































































without wreaking cattne mpage, an innocent woman. 
i of all that he would charge me with.” 

“ Accuse you !—of a crime?” 

“ Not of a crime, perhaps, but of an act of duplicity from which 
all honourable minds wo shrink, of being guilty of deceiving 
my late husband, by assuming a position to which I was ny 
entitled—a crime, if it be one, that society never forgives.” 

“But you were not guilty of this act?” 

“No, onmysoul! Yesterday, too, I thought of telling Ularigg 
all; but she—pardon me, Friedrich, for she is all that is good and 
virtuous—she, with her French education and ideas, would haye 
said, ‘ Marry this man, he is charming and agreeable, and, for the 
rest, you are both wealthy, and society will not care to inquire 
into your antecedents.’ ” ’ 

“ And she is right,” said Friedrich; “but if you cannot esteem 
this man——” 

“J should perjure my soul, I know it; but when you have 
heard the cruel exposure with which this man threatens me, when 
a have heard that there is even truth in his accusations, th 

eaven is my witness I neither knew nor dreamt of them, then 
you shall tell me if I ought to marry this man. I can trust 

ou.” | 
é Yes, on the honour of a soldier, what you tell me shall bea 
sacred trust, never to be revealed without your consent.” 

“The young should trust the young,” said Geraldine, solemnly, 
“for they have feelings in common that age cannot comprehend. 
Listen.” 

Geraldine detailed to the young man, whom she had learnt to 
regard asa brother, all that had passed between herself and the 
count on the preceding day. When she had concluded she looked 
towards him as if waiting, yet fearing, to ask for his reply, and 
then bent her eyes upon the ground. 

“Tt is a terrible position for you, my dear friend,” he said; 
“ but we have yet to learn if the count was the accomplice or the 
victim of your unhappy father.” 

“Ha! if the accomplice?” 

“If we could prove it, he would be silent for his own sake; if 
he persisted, I would take the means to make him s0.” 

“No, Friedrich, I know what you mean; you should run no 
such risk for the daughter of the ruined gamester.” 

“Geraldine, you es been my father’s guest; we know you 
only as the Baroness of Rosenthal, and we know how to protect 
the honour of our order.” 

“Qh, in what a situation Iam placed! How am I to act?” 
“You must receive this man, obtain what you can from delay 
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[see no help for it ; in the mean time, I will make the most. dili- 
ent inquiries. You must not d from the station you were 

n to adorn.” 

" #Byen at the risk of marrying this man?” 

“Time will bring co something must be known about 
him; in the mean time, this relation of yours, who bears an 
honoured and a noble name, cannot you appeal to him for pro- 
tection? He will hardly. visit the sins of the father on the 





ried not thought of it,” said Geraldine, “but he has never 
sen me; Lord Avonbrook might well hesitate to receive the 
of the man who has so di his family.” 

“Not if I understand the English character rightly,” replied 
Friedrich; “your nobles may be as proud as we Austrians are, 
but I never learnt that they were not generous. His procuring 
_ this appointment for your father proves that.” 

“] will write to him,” said Geraldine, “since my title gives 
me a right to approach him ; but, in the mean time, what a part 
I have to play ! 

“ A sad one, truly.” 

“ Aye, sad indeed, since it is the part of a hypocrite.” 

By one of those instincts which everybody has felt, Friedrich 
had conceived for the count a profound antipathy from the first 
moment he beheld him; the revelations of the baroness had in- 
creased this, and he now held him in utter contempt. It was 
with a feeling of indescribable pain that he beheld this man 
lighting at the door of the baroness the very moment he was 


The count raised his hat to him, and greeted him with a super- 
cilious bow. 

Friedrich looked him straight in the face, without returning this 
aci of courtesy, and passed on. 

“Soh! he cuts me, dead,” said the count, biting his moustache; 
“my turn next.” 

And he sent his visiting-card up to the baroness. 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail the further interviews 
between Count Basil and the Baroness Geraldine. On his part 
there was fawning and duplicity; on hers, temporising and hesi- 


tation. 

Since their first meeting, he had not revived any subject bearing 
upon those terrible disclosures, but that they had had the effect 
he intended he saw at a glance; he therefore assumed the position 
of suitor, trusted to his own eloquence and his natural powers of 
persuasion. 

By degrees, naturally, his presence became less obnoxious to the 
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baroness; he was eo ted as not to see that she de 
him; but that mattered little, he should gain his end; ang, 
all, they would not be more disunited in their union thay 

are many a fashionable couple. 

Friedrich had endeavoured, but in vain, to find out something 
more about the count ; nothing came to light. 

The letter the baroness received from Lord Avonbrook, in 
answer to her own, was not encouraging. It congratulated he 
on her position, and expressed many good wishes for her future 
welfare, but it recommended her not to come to England until 
such time as the name of her father had dropped out of the m 
collection of the family—in fact, until there was no proba 
of his again returning to his native land. Geraldine knew wha 
this meant, that it was their hope he would live and die in 
and she could not restore him to his home save at the risk of his 
dishonour. 

As the visits of the count were very frequent, Geraldine was 
obliged to hear her name coupled with his in many a circle wher 
she visited. To stay the breath of slander she was compelled to 
invite him to her receptions. 'The Baron Wallerstein was puzzled 
what to think of it, but he was fond of Geraldine, and he sent 
the count an invite. From that moment he became the lion of 
the day; he knew his powers of pleasing, and he exerted them to 
the utmost. Only Friedrich was as cold and reserved to him as 
—_s he alone knew Geraldine’s secret, and he was helpless to aid 

er. 

It was a desperate game, but the count had played many despe- 
rate games, and, as had happened many times before, he knew both 

and he won it. 

He visited where the baroness did; he rode in public by her 
side; he spoke of himself in her hearing as her fiancée, and, at 
last, the day was fixed for their wedding. 

For three months Geraldine had lived in this whirlpool of ex 
citement, and the vortex had at last engulfed her. 




























ARTIFICIAL ETHICS. 


‘Tap absolute has ever been a hard and vexed question, T'rans- 
cendentalists may well ask whether anything can in itself be 
good or bad; and Bishop Berkeley’s followers may 
mtinue to perplex themselves with amusing but unprofitable 
while the present cases now being disposed of by the 
mittee of the Privy Council must amply satisfy the 
that “ wrong may be right,” and “ right may be wrong” — 
the end may (if ever it comes) justify the means, and that 
knotty points, however carefully picked, will continue again 
in to relapse into entanglement. 
olden, or, at any rate, the medieval time, as quaint 
informs us, a were wont, like the worthy prelate of 
;* to occupy themselves with such abstruse and provi- 
tions, as to whether, supposing the centre of this 
“terrestrial ball” to be the place of aukiog eparted spirits, there 
would be sufficient room for all in that lugubrious region of 
silgmanders and gnomes? And that these questions remain as 
much matter of controversy as ever in the minds, at any rate, of 
spiritual lords at the present day, does not seem altogether impro- 
bable, considering certain recent displays of theological learning. 
But in human legislation, we work like that small people, the 
ants, and when a bishop or a secretary of state invents an “ Act” 
which is found practically to fail in the object designed, he is 
obliged to turn back and recommence his labour in a better 
direction. His task may be the subjection of the personal to the 
abstract, of human nature to some grand ideal, of feeling and senti- 
ment to arbitrary duty, and the oscillation of popular passions 
may enable him to appear for a season as the pullus Jovis, but a 
reaction is certain to supervene, and the legislative dictator of to- 
day ig seen to-morrow sitting amid the ruins of his own Carthage, 
at any rate, he may enjoy the mournful satisfaction, 
through the medium of the press, of offering gratuitous advice to 
his countrymen, and, in his private capacity, drawing a nice 
distinction in ethics, which would doubtless havé refreshed the 
By oe spirit of Lysander himself. 
historical intervals we observe that the simple moral law, 
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under circumstances, perhaps, unfavourable to an individual, has 
always found some small veld to assert its eternal supremacy, and 


* See “The Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
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conventional officialism, and rebuke the pseudo-necessity 
of the hour. And yet the so-called simple moral law has ever 
been hampered with circumstances, so that good and evil still oop. 
tinue to present themselves to us, as those indissoluble tw; 
whose intimate connexion raises a doubt whether the one 
possibly exist without the other. 

Brutus, on the one hand, stands forth as the avenger of the 
political wrongs of his ge while, on the other, we see on 
the assassin of his friend. One party recognises the merit of 
sacrificing personal affections to the public weal, while the other 
sees only a cold traitor, devoid of any natural affections or 
sonal honour, trading for fame on the prostituted name of liberty, 

Virginius, now-a-days, would probably be tried for his ]j 
while the official Appius Claudius would form the subject of g 
leading article in the 7imes, and, through a powerful connexi 
would, after the “affair” had blown over, reappear on the politi 
stage as the governor of some obscure colony, where in the 
by successful operations against uncivilised neighbours, he might 
again be brought to the more favourable notice of the public, and 
perhaps even receive an honorary decoration and a pension on 
retirement. 

Again, under our humane code, Lucretia’s rash act would, by 
the coroner's direction, be simply assigned to “ temporary in 
sanity.” 

But as society becomes more artificial, so do its moral percep- 
tions, while its coercive measures assume the aspect of forbearance, 
or are discharged simply by sarcasm. Thus the William Tyndale 
of the present day, instead of being handed over to the execu- 
tioner as a brand for the burning, would be more delicately 
deprived of his living, and his family, perhaps, reduced to indigenee 
by the more refined process of an expensive prosecution in an 
ecclesiastical court. 

As for the Maid of Orleans, she would be contemptuousl 
disposed of by “Our Special Correspondent” as a “ fast woman 
—or a “not unprotected female.” 

Of the elasticity of the martial code, the cases of Admiral Byng 
and of the unfortunate Duc d’Enghien are brilliant examples 
while with less tragic results our Indian courts’ martial, and not 
only these, are rich in that species of ingenuity which can convert 
a civil into a military offence, or strain evidence to suit a foregone 
conclusion. The indelible stigma of public dismissal has often 
been recorded against such victims of the provincial or co 
oppression of a Verres, while the same imputed offence might n0t 
have been cognisable by any court 1 el in the m 
country. But as the world looks to the result and not to the caus, 
the man thus ruined seldom meets with sympathy. 
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one of the most curious of popular errors is that. which 
Med soldier by a moral standard different to that applied to 
his cousin in civil life; and while the test obloquy attaches to 
the indiscretions of the lad who joins the standard of his — 
the brother who has been left at the plough may pursue the pat 
of l immorality with comparative impunity, 

The late Sir Charles Napier, when commander-in-chief in 
India, on one occasion brought the private immorality of a field- 
officer under the cognisance of a military tribunal, by applyin to 
i in the charge, “ conduct unbecoming the character of an officer 
and a gentleman.” . Under this comprehensive wording a con- 
yiction was obtained, and the — followed. 

Yet similar offences are of every-day occurrence in civil life, 
and so long as they are kept behind the scenes, society seems to 
condone un, especially when there is no attendant poverty to 
give an ugly look to vice. | 

Sir G. Grey, some months since, in a speech made at Berners 
~ Hall, Islington, seemed to have imbibed the prevalent idea that 
the ce of soldiers was a fertile source of immorality; whereas 
the late Lord Herbert, by styling the army a grand national re- 
formatory, appeared rather to infer that the morals of our working 

improved under military discipline. 

“As regards crime, the same offence may differ in magnitude ac- 
cording to the time of day, and other artificial tests. Thus, for 
instance, burglary and housebreaking are accurately distinguished 
by certain hours, so that one might give them the name of equi- 
noxial crimes. Then to constitute perjury in the eye of the law, 
there is something else necessary besides the mere fact of taking a 
false oath. 

The Chinaman who would not scruple at any formality less im- 
portant, trembles at the oath taken by puffing out a candle; and a 
negro juryman may find a metaphysical excuse for a case of horse 
stealing beyond the mere matter of fact, while he would convict 
on the flimsiest evidence in a case of assault. | 

But it is in money matters that artificial morality is most ap- 

t. Thus it is considered more honourable to pay your rent 

to provide food for your children—to say nothing f. clothing 
andeducation. If the latter be neglected, while the parents’ debts 
ate paid, something may be done when it pleases Providence to 
make them orphan claimants of public sympathy. Thus, para- 
oxical a8 1t may seem, the orphan is frequently much better pro- 
vided for than the child whose parents are living in reduced cir- 


._ . the widow and the fatherless” is a humane appeal, and far be 
it'from us to discourage it. Yet, ir truth, orphanage is not 
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uncommonly the first step towards comfort and prosperity. Th, 

ones are then brought under the influence of an artificial 
system of charity, which has its books for the supervision of wel}. 
paid officials rather than for secret supervision of the recording 


Recs is another class of sufferers for which the world . 
beginning something better than uncompromising reprobation, 
The weakness of Manon L’Escaut is more fully developed, if pop 
sible, in “ La Traviata,” and the meretricious organ-grinder ag he 
trades from door to door is certainly unconscious of the sym 
which he may be enlisting for the gaudily desolate denizens of the 
Haymarket, or even, so to speak, the superficial danseuse of the 
Alhambra, whose sorrows are made familiar to us by the random 
touches of high art more or less humbly imitated. 

Madame Campan, in her Memoirs, mentions the piety of oneof 
the French princesses, who “ gave all she had to the poor ;” but 
the author did not seem to consider that to give all to the poor, 
only to have it immediately reimbursed by the people, is 
that kind of charity whose essence is self-denial, and is, after 
much on a par with the faith and hope of her aunt, whose lag 
words were, “To paradise! quick, quick, full speed !” 

But at the period in question, so low was the moral standard, 
that it must have been no easy task to distinguish vice from the 
semblance of sentimental virtue, and consequently anything short 
of utter depravity was generally accepted by the parasites of the 
court as heroic or, at any rate, magnanimous. 

To lay snares for the unsuspecting youth and beauty of France, 
in order to stock the Parc aux Cerfs, was regarded as loyalty, and 
even statesmen of the highest rank aspired unblushingly to office 
by arts which were recognised amongst the privileged class as the 
necessary passports to favour at a court where the moral code had 
been entirely abrogated. 

Not the least surprising feature, however, of the case is this, that 
the most violent palitiont revolution following on these disorders 
brought with it no moral reaction, and no French puritan ever 
arose to counsel sobriety of manners if not reformation of morals. 

But the loyalty which finds its moral code in empty court 
etiquette is of an artificial description, and far removed from that 
nobler sentiment which inspired the self-sacrificing followers of 
the later Stuarts, 

It is represented at levées by gold lace, ribbons, and stars, where 
the glory of the court circle satisfies the trivial ambition of som 
and is a mournful solace to those lonely unfortunates who #l 
cling to the receding skirts of pomp and power. Again, ## 
marvellous with what prodigious efforts the man of obscure ongi? 
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geeks to signalise his elevation in the social grade, in virtue of some 
itious official rank by a presentation / ; . 
” The sentiment of | in its purity is doubtless deserving o 

eat but sified or pseu odovelty is at best a pitiable 
spectacle, and tends to debase that which it seeks to honour. 

this source, however, emanates most of the usages of 

gociety, and the numerous manuals designed for the guidance of 

novices in that formalistic sphere, where even one’s meals are sub- 

jeoted to arbitary restrictions, which in their excess of refinement 
seem to savour of a return to barbarism, 

~ "We used Chesterfield in his day, and now we abuse him, yet his 

Jaw still governs the classes for which it was-meant, albeit toned 

the Fast” movement, and despite our more recent popular 

rs of the * large sympathetic” school with their genial stock 

we do not seem to have improved on the Georgian peer’s 

model, although we have perhaps affected “ the trick of singularity” 

in many of our most fashionable virtues; for there seems to be a 

&fyshion” in certain virtues no less than in dress. 

It is indeed fortunate for a nation when the Christian virtues 
‘ome into vogue, and it scarcely behoves us to examine too 
minutely the motives which lead to useful results, 

In the curious transposition of sentiments we find an artificial 
liberaliam connected with the most exclusive and conservative 

instincts, while, on the other hand, the most unyielding 
orien is a common characteristic of the nouveaux riches. 

As our inquiries advance, we find an excellent substitute for virtue 
in that artificial honour which seems not so much to consist in doing 
right, as in observing certain social rules, and taking care to avoid 
detection in doing wrong, for the code of honour is not founded 
so much on the principles of morality as on a purely arbitrary 
system, which recognises a factitious honesty under another name; 
end some faint idea of its requirements may be gathered from the 
fact that the utmost public mendacity of a Bismarck, for example, 
would not compromise his personal honour, and yet in this slidin 
scale declarations have been made, frequently by men of wneuiied 
honour, in the superficial view of society which a secretary of 
state lately stigmatised as involving a slur on the character and a 
disgrace to the position of the persons making them. But this 
general censure would not probably have been bestowed on higher 

ers, who may require the scientific falsification of statecraft, 

:* necessity of the effective discharge of their duties to the 

But we live in an age of progress, although burdened with a 

y artificial social system; hence there is always a hope that 

is right to-day may prove to be wrong to-morrow, or at any 
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aoe. gaa be so wena in the 
ia a new department of state ma necessary 
the due conservation of public morality, eeliete the i 
by circuitous means, and, amongst other things, in the 
ions before ecclesiastical courts, where technical ordinanoes 
take precedence of the law. aang the many artificial 
phases of social feeling, is the useful sympathy so sedulously ingyl. 
cated in certain quarters for the working classes, and whi 
strange as it may seem, is generally evinced most strongly by thog 
very philanthropic amateurs who have the least practical know. 
ledge of the sathecings of the lower orders, but who wisely seek to 
remedy the impolitic indifference which was so fruitful in dig 
aster to the ancien noblesse of our Gallic neighbours. 

But this amiable consideration for our social inferiors, when 
carried to excess, is apt to be misconstrued by those who inspire 
‘it, and who, to judge by their popular literature, accept it with 
anything but reciprocal amenity. Indeed, the “ honest worki 
man” is fully impressed with the theoretical belief that the virtue 
of honesty is aaede and peculiarly his own, and that each in 
his own person receives the unwilling homage of rank and riches 
to moral distinctions which they are themselves incapacitated from 
acquiring. The education which is conveyed by broad sheets of 
party songs and exaggerated romantic fictions, in which the aris 
tocrat invariably appears in the basest colours, leads the worki 
man to overvalue manual labour, and to allow nothing to men 
To suppose that the rich man still stands hopeless like the camel 
before the needle’s eye, until at length he entirely ignores the fact 
that but for the brains of others there would be no employment 
for his own hands. 

Instead of this morbid discontent, if for the lower orders were 
provided. more provincial museums and public libraries, such a 
those which exert so peaceful an influence in Manchester and 
Liverpool, they would probably be awakened to a sense of their 
deficiencies, and a salutary political effect would be the result. 

In Ireland such wants are much felt, and yet there are museums 
bequeathed to provincial towns* by enlightened individuals, which 
have remained locked up for years owing to local jealousies, and 
peters by checking the diffusion of useful knowledge to keep the 
0 


wer orders subservient to the intrigues of agitators. 


—7_ 





* Carlow, for instance. 


+ The rich man’s child is pampered, 
And dressed like princes grand, 
And would scorn to look at any child 


Of an honest working man. 
. Popular Ballad. 
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Jn that unhappy country, the poor and idle fermenting with 

artificial grievances, have no very clear conception of true inde- 

and only see society in the light of a warfare between 

and employed, master and slave. 

e could point to localities in England even, which, although 

hives of industry, where wealth is created for the few, are denied 

the advantages of instructive recreation ; even the noble gift of a 

library has recently been rejected by the capitalists of the 

‘ct. while behind the scene vice swelters in its noisome dens, 

gnd the dreary lives of the poor is one incessant alternation -from 

“the cradle to the grave, between toil and the lowest forms of 
dissipation. 

Yet here there are churches and chapels in abundance, where 
the ungrammatical dissenting minister is, at any rate, intelligible 
to his congregation. Here the Romish priest obtains by more 
silent and indirect means his quota of souls, while the lordly 
rectors coldly rebuke, hold socially aloof, like those of Jamaica, 
and working in’ the interest of St. Paul’s temporalities, seek the 

ble Gochen of county families, with perhaps the hope of 
ing to their number. 












HER WINNING WAYS. 
A NOVEL. 


LIV. 


GOSSIP——-TEMPORAL AND SPIRITUAL, 


Mrs. BoLDERO was old, but she was not the oldest inhabitant 
of Tofts Hall, though she had been there time out of mind, from 
the year when she was left, to the then presentday. Her husband 
died a captain, a rank which she herself enjoyed, it being the 

le custom of middle society to call the wife of such an 

Mrs.Captain. She had, however, to acknowledge one who 
had precedence of her, one who was draughted out of the village 
when but a girl, and was so advanced as a nursemaid in the service 
of the late baronet’s eldest, Mrs. Master, the bishop’s wife, long 
dead and gone, as to be allowed to receive the present Sir Jacob 
Fawkes from the mother. The elderly woman, thus late intro- 

was an historical character in a novel sense, but the part 
the played being always the same there has been no hurry to bring 
heron the boards. She had shared in the education of the village 
belore beginning life as a nursemaid; she was showed how to 
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make “her mark, Jenny Prisk,” with the co-operation of 
parish clerk, who did t ecitne ena Aan to the 
good and bad, especially those of a trolloping mother; she wa, 
taught arithmetic on her eight fingers and two thumbs; and was 
taken to church to learn the rest of the parson, at that tender 
when she wanted dragging out before service was over, and 
shaking on her way down the aisle. She knew the Bible and 
Book of Common Prayet by sight when she was only six 

of age, and could open the sacred volume promiscuously at 
page. Before she had attained her twelfth year, she had 

the Hundredth Psalm by ear, and most of those responses which _ 
are repeated in succession by the eure still kneeling. 

Mrs. Prisk was by some treated kindly, and by others abhorred 
in her oldage. Mrs, Boldero courted her, for Prisk had a tem 
not violent like a storm, but sulky like a fog, and when offended 
would spend a whole summer month in the dumps, uncheered by 
spiritual sunshine, despite the expedients resorted to by friends to 
rescue her from her misery; pretending not to notice it, and 
making remarks on the weather was of no avail. Not that Mr, 
Boldero steered clear; for though it was necessary to her happi- 
mess to please others, it was equally so to affront them at times, 
But the worst was that if Mrs. Prisk was put out, no matter by 
whom, it was hard to put her in, and she resented it, thus mistily, 
on all who crossed h€r way. 

As neither Mrs. Boldero nor Mrs, Prisk had any other interests 
at heart than the concerns of the family, it may be supposed that 
they had a deal to say after all that had happened, more perhaps 
than either would like to express except by degrees, more 
ticularly the latter who had privileges; whence it devolved on 
the former to contrive the opportunity and to introduce the 
theme. 

Mrs. Prisk having no functions remaining, except those which 
she assumed, seldom went about the house like other people, but 
prowled ey hops. and listened at angles, picking up a 
on her way, that she might not be seen empty-handed. She was 
the most welcome person in the house, and the least grateful; she 
would not have stayed a minute longer if deprived of the delusion 
that she earned her bread. This was so well known that no one 
told her not to do this and that, though in doing she undid it 
But on all these points her peculiarities will come out; it is sufl- 
cient for the present to state that at a favourable moment in the 
evening she had found her way to Mrs. Boldero’s room, and wis 
asked to sit down and have a bit of chat. 

Mrs. Boldero spoke first, for she saw that old Prisk had mades 
lap, and had fixed her eyes on it, a sign that she liked thinking. 
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« Ah,” said Mrs. Boldero, “ that dear young creature will never 
jive to share her honours—never !” 


*. remark was in allusion to the Reform Bill, after the 
wg of hich it was curtently reported that Sir Jacob Favkes 
would be made a peer, with remainder to his heirs female. 

Mrs. Prisk sighed; by this she meant that Mrs. Boldero might 
continue in the same strain. , 

«Her eyes, haven’t they a heavenly look, as I have ever said? 
[see it more and more every day.” 
_ And how she do dwindle,” said Prisk, “just liké her poor 

mamma, who was a stout hearty woman till she began to sicken 
like this here. Her eyes sank first, then her cheeks, and she took 
to the sofa like a burr; one puff, and she was gone.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Prisk, you and I were always friends; we may 
have had our little tiffs, but they were soon over.” 

With these word ken to secure a cordial reception for what 
might follow,. Mrs. Bo dero held out her hand, and Prisk took it 
out of form, for she had no feeling under her shrivelled skin. 

But Mrs. Boldero wanted her a little warmer, and proceeded to 
flatter her still more substantially. 

“You are a good creature,” said she, “kind to all; you have 

trials, my dear, and so have I. Will you take something, a 
ipand-e glass of wine?” ~ 

“T won't say but what I will,” said Prisk; “I feel a kind of 


Mrs. Boldero went to her cupboard, and brought out a bottle of 
her home-made ginger, together with a box of figs. : 

“That poor thing up-stairs,” said Mrs. Boldero, shaking her 
head while she filled the glass, “I cannot help thinking of her, 
can you? I wish to make it cheerful, I amgsure, but the doctors 
rofl do no good, though they mean it well, and are all very 

_ 
Yes, poor Sir Jacob; it is he that I think about more than the 


It was just what Mrs. Boldero wanted. 

“Ah, indeed,” said she, “lay not up your stores on earth; it 
shows how true the Bible is, every word comes to pass just as it 
foretold long before it was written, and will be again.” 

“T nursed him,” said Mrs. Prisk; “he was a béautiful baby.” 

“What do you think of it all?” said Mrs. Boldero; “it is a 
aad business, between you and I.” 

: “That John Master was a boy that Idid not like,” said Prisk ; 

_ pope. ag who did.” , 

“Lo that the poor thing up-stairs should have liked him,” 
suid Mrs. Boldero. ee pz 
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« She did not, to be sure!” said Prisk. 

Mrs. Boldero only nodded assent, and she would not have done 
thus much had she not wanted some equivalent. 

*“ And that boy, John Prentis, who is he, after all?” said Mr. 
Boldero. 

“T have often thought but could never tell,” said Prisk, 

“TI have had my ideas as well as you,” said Mrs. Boldero, 

“ Yes, there is a likeness,” said Prisk. 

“He is a good boy,” said Mrs. Boldero; “he little thinks, ang 
little knows; but there, it is the world, and he is not to blame.” 

“T like the boy, and always did,” said Prisk. 

“Take another glass, my dear, it will do you good; and now 
tell me, was Sir Jacob ever gay, I wonder?” 

“Tt is none of his,” said Prisk, with a twinkle in her eye, 

“ What a droll creature you are,” said Mrs. Boldero, “ Now, 
do tell me; the bishop is very good-looking, isn’t he?” 

Here Mrs. Boldero moved her hand round about her face, to 
remind Mrs. Prisk of the bishop. 

“That is more likely,” said Prisk; “but it is none of his 
either.” 

“ Whose, then, can it be? How scandalous we are! It is 
quite shocking ;” 

“We shall see,” said Prisk. ‘I say nothing; you forget there 
was the colonel.” 

“ Why, you dear creature,” said Mrs. Boldero, “if you don’t 
surprise me; I did not once think of that.” 

* Dead men tell no tales of themselves,” said Prisk. 

“You naughty creature,” said Mrs. Boldero, “ you have given 
me = a new idea; I shall scold you if you say another word.” 

“T don’t say it is or it isn’t,” said Prisk; “but the time will 
come.” ; 

“ You clever creature,” said Mrs. Boldero; “and to think that 
you should have kept it to yourself all this time! It is a capital 
idea of yours, is Colonel Fawkes; you must take another Dal 
you shall, I have said the word.” 

After this pleasant confidence, Mrs. Boldero insisted on Prsk 
staying to supper, which the latter did, though not in a very 
gracious way, allowing herself to be helped without advancing 
heartily to her plate, pleading a weak stomach, but doing her part 
in the end, though under cover of a dislike to food. But it was 
the rustom to humour her, for her master set the example, though 
she had not the liberality to accept his goodwill, begrudging her 
thanks to him and to alll his dependents. It was a singular form 
of pride, and, what is curious, it grew stronger with years, the 
instinct being that what was not earned cannot be given with s 
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ee Mrs. Prisk was, however, not the less grasping, and 


she would not take her wages with her own hand, she 
allowed them to be placed on her table unacknowledged. During 
¥, illness she was sure to be close by; and when arrowroot, 
or the like m were spoken of, she disappeared, and returned 
with them smoked and lumpy, long after the order had been exe- 
cuted by another. But her work was received always out of con- 
cession to an eccentric and, by courtesy, a faithful servant; for 
she was honest, and had done her duty in her day. On the 
inciple that actuated her, she would not sit at table: her plea 
no that she could not eat; but when the servants had dined she 
went into their hall and scraped out their plates, on the pretence 
of catering for the cat, and took the scraps to her cupboard, and 
there ate them at night when the household had retired to rest. 
The servants purposely left viands in her track, first re 
them, as if they were done with, or she would not have connive 
at such care of her. 

It was eaty to explain, then, oe Mrs. Boldero and Prisk had 
their tiffs; whatever the former did, in the way of nursing, for 
any member of the family, the latter cavilled at. It may even be 
understood that more important personages still were at fault in 
the present case, none other than the doctors themselves; and as 
she had grounds for-abusing the entertainer who had warmed 
Olive’s bed the day before, she relieved herself by stigmatising the 
physic that was piled on the toilet-table, and administered by 
the housekeeper’s hand. 

“The poor child,” said Prisk, “ has had nothing done for her ; 
it usedn’t to be in her mother’s time; who then would have 
thought to give those poisons from the shop? I know what I 

d have done ; and many is the ague that I have cured with- 
out such a fuss as this.” 

“Yes, I dare say, dear,” said Mrs. Boldero, frightened lest a 
word of hers should act as a blight, and raise the fog. 

“Twas cured,” said Prisk, “at her age, by a cobweb mixed 
with Tit it was never known to fail” 
thy I have heard of it,” said Mrs. Boldero; “it is very 
simple.” 

That is the beauty of it,” said Prisk. “I remember as if it 
was only yesterday how ague used to be cured; and it never came 
a second time.” 

“A smail matter will often do what we take such pains about,” 
suid Mre. Boldero, “ if we only knew what it was.” 

Why there’s the snuffings of a tallow-candle, that will do it 
my, doy, said Prisk. 


hat a pity it is not known,” said Mrs. Boldero. 
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“Tt is of no use for me to speak,” said Mrs. Prisk, caus; 
toothless lips to hug each other like the petals of a faded md 

“What a cretur’ it is,” said Mrs. Boldero, aside, turning up hey 
hands and eyes. 

» “They must do as they please; they won’t be troubled by me 
much longer,” said Mrs. Prisk. 

“ Poor innocent dear !” said Mrs. Boldero, aside, compassionating 
her obsolete companion. 

“T shall leave them all, some day,” said Prisk, not meaning that 
she should die. 

“You would not give Sir Jacob up, would you, dear?” said Mrs, 
Boldero. 

“There is no saying,” said Prisk; “I think often that I shall 
one day go down into the shires, and have done: the place is too 
much for me.” 

Up went Mrs. Boldero’s hands and eyes again, with a neat show 
of teeth that would have been a credit to any toothbrush under 
the sun. 

Mrs. Prisk began to mumble and muse by turns. - 

“ As long as he has a stocking left to mend, I could stay,” said 
old Prisk; “and I could live with Miss Olive all my days; butI 
don’t say so of Miss Janet, and that is why I keep away from 
prayers.” 

“Janet is such a good child,” said Mrs. Boldero, taking her 
om “she is so fond of me. I am sure there can be nothing 
ike it.” 

“ She would be very well if it was not for that conceited maid; 

it is Maude that has taught it her.” 

“© What?” said Mrs. Boldero. 

“Taught her young mistress to make faces at an old woman 
like me?” said Prisk. 

“ Never, my dear,” said Mrs. Boldero. 

“T say it is so,” said Mrs. Prisk. “I have not missed seeing her 
do it for some days, no not this week; and when she thinks I am 
not looking, she makes the horridest face at me, not like a young 
lady.” 

ay am quite shocked,” said Mrs. Boldero. 

“ When she seems to be talking all in fun, she winks at the 
servants as they go by; they know Stine than to laugh, but they 
must observe it all.” | 

“T must ask Maude about it, not that I like her; she is a little 
too straight-laced to please me—a little of the methodist, my dear. 

“Tt is no matter,” said Mrs. Prisk. I shall go to my brother 
down in the shires; when master. wishes it, I shall pack up and 
leave.” 


“ What an oddity it is!” said Mrs. Boldero, to herself. 
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«J have made a quarrel between her and her pet,” said Mrs, 

‘ak. on the other side, and that was enough for her. 

Tt was true that Janet had made faces, not at all like her own 
nor indeed like another’s, and she had got into a bad habit of 

ing other things which were not graceful; but she was uncon- 
scious of it; the shock of her brother's death had disorderéd every 

in her sweet body. 

bell had just rung from Olive’s room; Mrs. Boldero knew 
the sound, so did Mrs. Prisk; it was necessary to the happiness of 
the former to answer it, but this involved the misery of the latter; 
what should she do? She fidgetted, the other sat firm; she got 
up, the other grunted, not like a dear old sow as the first repeated 
to herself, for dear old sows grunt only on the approach of supper, 
not when they have had their fill. 

“Did Alice call?’ said Mrs. Boldero. 

“She is another of those,” said Mrs, Prisk; “ much of a pair ; 
but they will soon find the difference.” 

“You ‘will excuse me a moment, will you not, dear?” 

“They have such fine names, these lady’s-maids, now-a-days : 
Alice and Maude; in my time Dorcas and Prisk was good enough 
for such as we.” 

But Mrs. Boldero, agonising as the effort was, tore herself 
away, and was in a few. moments near Olive. 

"7 want you to talk to me now I am so much better,” said 
Olive; “my illness has done me good.” 

“You are looking quite yourself,” said Mrs. Boldero, still a 
~~ _ at the thought of having quitted her guest so 

ruptly. 

4 Er Dishadale says that I have escaped a second attack,” said 
Olive, “ therefore, before I sleep again, gael tell you something.” 

“What is it, my darling” , 

“Well, dear Mrs. Boldero, I was foolish and giddy when I 
spoke to ng about Mr. Master, but I hope that I am not so any 

r; am |?” 

“That I am sure you are not, my sweet darling.” 

“It was wrong of me,” said Olive, “and you thought ill of me 
at the time.” 

, “You must not cry, my dear; what would your papa say if he 
came in?” 

Olive wiped away her tears. 

“Tam weak after the fever,” said she ; “ but God has given me 
rn and told me what to do when I am well.” 

oor innocent thing,” said Mrs. Boldero, quite aside, and with 
so much feeling that her eyes let loose some small change, which 
made ducks and drakes down her cheek. 

You must not mind what I say, dear Mrs. Boldero, because I 
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am weak,” said Olive; and she dropped a fresh tear. It had, 
psychograph on it of Purity, since conceived and worked out in 
marble by the sculptor of the age. “1 have learned by this illness, 
which has done my heart good,” said Olive, “that I was misled 
by the gaiety of my nature. I had never been tried before. My 
interest in Mr. Master was only fancy deep, and it would not have 
gone so far had I not been a that he repented of his mode 
of life. But I gave way like a foolish child, and allowed myself 
to be flattered by my cousin. I am sorry to say, dear Mrs. 
Boldero, that I have such a frightful heap of affections, that if any 
one is kind to me, the friendship it causes me to feel is overwhelm- 
ing. This is the way with young girls like me sometimes, is it 
not 

(Life, holding up the Torch.) 

“You will not think ill of me now, dear Mrs. Boldero, for | 
have learned my error. Lam taught to know myself. When J 
was seized with that cold fit of ague, and was carried shivering to 
bed in my father’s arms, I felt the hand of God on my breast; it 
was cold! Yes, it was not known to poor Olive before that His 
hand could be chilly; I thought that it had warmed the sun! [| 
forgot that His touch had created the ice at the Poles too.” 

(Death, holding the Torch turned downwards. ) 

“'Then you know how the fever raged. I was burning, but I 
had already accepted penitence ; the cold hand of death left a glow 
behind, and it has warmed my heart for the rest of my days. You 
cannot think how happy I was when the fever raged; it took up 
the attributes of that Divine love which had touched me, and it 
diffused them through my veins. I was delirious with joy, and I 
um certain that if, instead of this, the wickedness of my heart had 
been let alone, it would have smouldered and have burst into a 
fire. Now, dear Mrs. Boldero, I am at peace. I am ready to 
submit to the decree of God.” 

(Immortality blowing the Trumpet.) 

Mrs. Boldero was moved to thrilling emotion at: the sounds of 
doom that she dared not understand, even had she been able. 

“Those heavenly eyes!” thought Mrs. Boldero. “ She is not 
long for this world, but she will be happy !” 

Thus had Olive in those few trying hours of ague passed 
through an ordeal that costs a whole life, a lingering death, and a 
resurrection to so many human creatures. | 

The sculptor who gave Purity to the marble when he sculptured 
on it the figure of which marble is the emblem, has with the same 
true hand given Life, Death, and Immortality to the same material: 
they are the angels on a tomb. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 


X. 


MORAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
Much of the work of divines, moral philosophers, metaphy- 


sicians, and historians is to remove error which has been intro- 
duced into their respective subjects. In divinity truth is much 
more simple, and there is much less to be known, than man is 
willing toacknowledge. Hence, seeking to know more, men often 
invent fictions in it, which they take to be truths. Often, again, b 
moral obliquity they are led to distort known religious truths, This 
obliquity leads also to the distortion or denial of moral and even 
of historical truths. Error, in all the aforesaid subjects, like the 
hydra of old, is so multiform and vivacious, that it is the chief 
employment of sound teachers to crush it; and their teaching 
becomes more destructive than constructive. The Epistles of St. 
Paul are very much devoted to the refutation of Jewish error; his 
followers, the divines of the Reformation school, are principally 
employed in the refutation of Romish error; creeds are mainly 
of use as the contradictions of heresies; the best metaphysicians, 
Reid, Stewart, and others, have done little but overthrow the 
theories of their predecessors about ideas, perception, and sensa- 
tion, without having been able to substitute any satisfactory theory 
in their place. Logic is of use only to confute sophistry. The 
labours of our principal writers on moral philosophy are in great 
measure directed to the refutation of the selfish theory propounded 
by such writers as Mandeville, Hume, and Adam Smith. The 
telations between morals and divinity are perpetually being dis- 
turbed, and as perpetually require to be re-adjusted. The spirit 
error is no sooner driven away in one shape, than it reappears, 
formidable as ever, in a new shape. Such is a part of the sore but 
ay travail given to the sons of learning! Thus a great part 
of our learning is to unlearn; of our teaching to unteach, All 
this shows how limited is human knowledge in spiritual thin 
and in all matters subject to moral evidence—how little is the 
amount of attainable truth in them. It follows that one of the 
chief accomplishments of the philosophical mind or judgment is, 
to recognise the limits beyond which inquiry is vain. 
g at the narrow limits and the difficult controversies of 
moral and metaphysical knowledge, one can hardly wonder that in 
days of intellectual restlessness and positive tendencies, like the 
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present days, preference should be given to the visible and dg. 
monstrable truths, and the more tangible results, of physical 
science. One can hardly, indeed, wonder at this preference 
though one may not approve it. Whatever be the difficulties "ind 
herent in the moral sciences, this kind of speculative knowledge 
must be entitled to the first place in point of dignity and im. 

ortance, in proportion as the knowledge of man, of his nature, 
Ga, duties, and destinies, excels the knowledge of the materia] 
universe, And from the days of the Athenian sophists, who taught 
the statesmen of Athens, it has been felt that, of all kinds of 
knowledge, the moral sciences most contribute to the ascendancy 
of man over man. Those who aspire to convince or govern man- 
kind will rightly commence with extensive and solid attainments 
in religious, ethical, metaphysical, and historical knowledge. Phy- 
sical science is very little to the purpose of the leaders of human 
thought, or of the rulers of human action. 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


Cruelty to children! cruelty to human beings who, being 
tender, innocent, helpless, and incapable of resistance, and wholly 
dependent, have every claim of nature and duty to be treated 
with gentleness! -Cruelty to brutes is the lowest degree of mean- 
ness, but cruelty to young human creatures is, of all the forms of 
cruelty abounding in this suffering earth, the most detestable. Of 
the various repulsive characters which our great modern satirist 
has hung up in his gallery of ugly portraits, that of Mr. Wack- 
ford Squeers is the most repulsive. Squeers is drawn, as it is 
known, from life, and not much overdrawn. He is a type, exag- 
gerated, perhaps, of many a “ private schoolmaster” of the harsh 

yeorgian era—a species which, if not extinct, is now as rare as 
the “four-bottle men” of that period. The ingenious novelist 
knew well that such a character as Squeers is clothed in a rhinoceros 
hide impervious to all the missiles of reproof, but that no tyrant 
on a small or great scale is proof against ridicule. One has heard 
of “a despotism tempered by epigrams;” and there is a story of 
ancient times that a Roman emperor himself was driven out of 
his capital by the epigrams inscribed on its walls relating to his 
murder of his son. And unerring were the keen shafts of ridicule 
which Dickens directed against the petty tyrants of the school. 
Truly the present schoolboys of England owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to their literary champion! If the natural history of 
the Squeers’ species were known, it would probably appear that 
this kind of cruelty generally begins with irritation at the trouble 
which children necessarily cause, and with indolence, cruelty 
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being the shortest way of stopping their vagaries. Then, if in- 
dulged in, cruelty to children becomes a positive pleasure, and is 
exercised for its own sake. : 

Many ‘a person, however, might be cruel to the children of 
others, who yet might treat his own children with human kind- 
ness. What, then, is to be thought of a cruel Eerestt Even the 
brutes show an extreme tenderness towards their offspring. 
Parental affection is, in fact, an instinct, the presyon of which 
argues No virtue, a fact which measures the depravity that must 
exist where such affection is wanting. 

The poorer classes seem ponent kinder to their children than 
the classes above them. ence in part it is that poor children 
seem generally happier than those of richer parents. It would 
appear that the more artificial condition of the latter is somewhat 
sirens to natural affection, and that ease and self-indulgence tend 
to blunt it. Perhaps, too, it is owing to the less isolated life of the 

r in towns and villages, that they often treat their children 
better, for they know that their neighbours’ eyes are upon them. 
There is no doubt that the rural seclusion, wherein a large portion 
of the better-to-do classes ordinarily pass their days, gives great 
latitude to the unrestrained expansion of a harsh or tyrannical 
disposition on the part of parents. In many a retired habitation, 
which suggests at once to the mind of the beholder ideas of 
domestic comfort and tranquil happiness, a rule of capricious 
harshness or sullen rigour may be in force, amenable to no human 
authority, and known to few outside of the walls of the domestic 
prison. It may also be observed that the poor are the more dis- 
posed to treat their offspring with kindness by the knowledge that 
they have before them a life of much toil and privation. They 
would have their children enjoy the sunshine of life while the 
can; they would not subtract from its slender sum of earthly happi- 
ness, And they feel that the struggle for existence which awaits 
their children when they are grown up will require energies which 
shall not have been broken, and spirits which shall not have been 
discouraged, by early ill-usage. 

It is, however, universally allowed that the children of the 
hetter-to-do classes are treated more kindly than in bygone days. 
This improvement has been effected by the progress of civilisation, 
by the spread of better ideas, feelings, and habits. Fathers, whose 
days were chiefly given to dogs, guns, and horses, or whose even- 
ings were devoted to port wine—nay, and the more respectable 
fathers, whose aims went no further than to the accumulation of 
‘good investments”’—would not be distinguished for considera- 
hon or gentleness towards their children. Mothers, who passed 
much of their time in discussing millinery, consulting the looking- 
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glass, and in “ taking their position” in “ good society,” and thei: 
as in its gaieties, would have very little consideration for the 
appiness of the nursery. Children, however, are not in these dg 
so generally regarded, first as playthings, and then as troubles ang 
burdens, to be deported as soon as possible from the parental roof 
to school, often to the care of a wretch with no other recommend . 
tions than a university degree and the title of “ reverend.” Schoo 
too, have in these days undergone a greater improvement than an 
other social institution. ied Maan is no longer the mere 
refuge of clerical poverty, with its traditional “ large family.” The 
profession has been recognised as requiring certain superior qualif- 
cations of heart and mind, as, in fact, a high and responsible 
vocation. Public opinion is alive to the repression of any cruel 
in schools, and exerts a wholesome check on the conduct of those 
who keep them. This is a reform on which the age may con. 
gratulate itself, although nothing as yet has been done to place 
schools under the effective control of the law and its administrators, 
and in this respect England is behind the practice of other Euro- 
pean nations. It is often said, and with truth, that parents know 
little of the proceedings at the schools to which they send their 
children away from home; hence the law should step in to supple- 
ment the lack of parental supervision. And there are too many 
parents unnatural enough to place their children, either without 
due inquiry or even knowingly, under the care of men of the 
Squeers type. There are, again, many children who, on the death 
of their parents, fall into the hands of heartless relations who have 
no scruple in turning over their unwelcome charge to such prac- 
titioners. There are also many unfortunate children who, being 
tokens of their parents’ shame, are consigned to these cruel habite- 
tions, which Dickens has so powerfully described. Surely the law 
could not be more properly employed than in shutting up all the 
Dotheboys Halls within its domain! Some portion of the atten- 
tion given by our legislators to endowed schools on the one hand, 
and on the other hand to the education of the lower classes, might 
with advantage be bestowed on the state of our “ private schools” 
and on the qualifications and doings of their conductors. 








